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Unfortunately the history of Byzantine art does 
not have sources such as Pliny the Elder’s Natural 
History or Vasari’s Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects at its disposal. 
Hence Our [sic] knowledge of the artists who 
worked on the territory of the Byzantine Empire 
and the regions under its cultural influence is 
rather scarce. It is mostly based on the rare sig- 
natures of artists and the even rarer mentions of 
their names or their works in written sources, 
usually in chronicles, private letters, hagiogra- 
phies, legal documents|,] etc. The Late Byzantine 
period has fared somewhat better as more mate- 
rial [has] survived from this time. ... Venetian 
archives are particularly important as they con- 
tain evidence on the work of Cretan artists from 


this period. 


o Miodrag Markovi¢ began his presentation at the 

Byzantine Studies Colloquium entitled Monumen- 
tal Painting in Byzantium and Beyond: New Perspectives 
held at Dumbarton Oaks in 2016.1 Markovi¢é was cer- 
tainly aware of the research of Father Mario Cattapan, 
who was the first to highlight the importance of archival 
documents for the study of Byzantine art on Crete under 
Venetian rule. In the late 1960s, Cattapan consulted 


1. M. Markovié, “Painters in the Late Byzantine World (1204- 
1453)” (paper, Byzantine Studies Colloquium, Dumbarton Oaks, 4 
November 2016). 
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over five hundred thousand acts from the archival series 
Duca di Candia and Notai di Candia and compiled a list 
of 132 painters active on Crete from 1313 to 1500. More 
than fifty years after Cattapan’s research on the State 
Archives of Venice, the present article aims to connect 
for the first time commissions to painters documented 
in Veneto-Cretan notarial deeds with surviving church 
decoration programs. Specifically, we will connect pub- 
lished and unpublished contracts with wall paintings 
executed by two painters: Georgios Mavrianos in the 
churches of St. George in Vrachasi and Panagia in Kato 
Symi and Konstantinos Gaitanas in the Church of the 
Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa. Their work will be thor- 
oughly presented and analyzed in connection with the 
content of the relevant documents, and it will be placed 
within the context of contemporary art. With a view 
to evaluating the information given both by the docu- 
ments referring to these three churches and the ensuing 
art-historical analysis, we begin with an overview of the 
published archival material and the pertinent informa- 
tion it provides on commissions of wall paintings and 
on the painters themselves. 

Between 1969 and 1972, Cattapan published forty- 
two archival documents, among which we find con- 
tracts of apprenticeship, partnerships of painters, and 
contracts for Byzantine icons and wall-painting com- 
missions.” Based on Cattapan’s findings, scholarship has 


2  M. Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi e documenti dei pittori in Creta 
dal 1300 al 1500,” Oyouvplouata 9 (1972): 202-35; cf. Cattapan’s first 


45 
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so far focused on icon commissions with little attention 
paid to the commissions of wall paintings in Venetian 
Crete.? As Cattapan has already observed, the churches 
decorated with wall paintings outnumber by far the 
preserved contracts.* Indeed, Cattapan published eight 
archival documents of wall-painting commissions and 
mentioned three more, which prove that a contract 
between the artist and the person who made the com- 
mission existed. However, none of these contracts has 
ever been connected to any of the 845 churches listed 
by Giuseppe Gerola and Kostas Lassithiotakes, nor to 
any other surviving church. 

Cattapan published contracts of wall-painting 
commissions that involved the following painters: 
(1) Nikolaos Vassalos, employed by Markos Mouatsos 
(Mudacio) to paint the Church of Panagia in Varvari 
(Vairvari) (1331);> (2) loannes Gradenigos, employed 
by the hieromonk Daniel Gastreas to paint the Church 
of Christ Pantokrator, probably in Chandax (1353);° 
(3) Ioannes Frangos, employed by Konstantios Gerardos 
to paint the Church of St. George in Kyrmousi (1371);’ 
(4) Georgios Mavrianos, employed by the Venetian 
noble Nicola Corner to paint subjects from the 


checklist in M. Cattapan, “Nuovi documenti riguardanti pittori cre- 
tesi dal 1300 al 1500,” in [expayuéva tod B’ AreSvoig Kpytohoyixoo 
Lvvedpiov (Athens, 1969), 3:29-46. 

3 See, for example, M. Vassilaki, “Looking at Icons and Contracts 
for Their Commission in Fifteenth-Century Venetian Crete,” 
in Paths to Europe: From Byzantium to the Low Countries, ed. B. 
Coulie (Milan, 2017), 101-16; M. Vassilaki, “Commissioning Art 
in Fifteenth-Century Venetian Crete: The Case of Sinai,’ in I Greci 
durante la venetocrazia: Uomini, spazio, idee (XII-XVILI sec.); Atti 
del convegno internazionale studi; Venezia, 3-7 dicembre, 2007, ed. 
C. Maltezou, A. Tzavara, and D. Vlassi (Venice, 2009), 741-48, 
839-43; and M. Constantoudaki—-Kitromilides, “Aspetti della comn 
mittenza artistica a Creta veneziana secondo documenti d’archivio 
( pittura, argenteria, oreficeria),” in Economia e arte, secc. XII-XVIII: 
Atti della trentatreesima Settimana di studi, 30 aprile-4 maggio 2001, 
ed. S. Cavaciocchi (Firenze, 2002), 601-10, at 606-7. 

4 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi;’ 231; for an incomplete list of Cretan 
churches decorated with wall paintings, see G. Gerola, Elenco topo- 
grafico delle chiese affrescate di Creta (Venice, 1935), also published 
in Greek translation by K. E. Lassithiotakes: G. Gerola and K. E. 
Lassithiotakes, Toxoypagixds xardoyos tiv ToLyoypapyudvany exxdnoay 
tag Kpyrys (Heraklion, 1961). Lassithiotakes added more churches to 
Gerola’s initial list. 


5 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 227, doc. 26. This contract was later 
canceled with the consent of both parties. 


6 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi? 227-28, doc. 27. 


7  Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi;,” 228, doc. 28. 
P 


life of Jesus Christ and the Virgin in the Church of 
Panagia in Kato Symi (1419);° (5) Emmanuel Souranas 
(Surana, read by Cattapan as Hurana) and Andronikos 
Synadenos, both engaged by Georgios Piperes to 
paint the Church of Panagia in Malia (Damalia) 
(1399);? (6) Angelos Apokafkos, employed by Markos 
Pavlopoulos to paint the Last Judgment in the Church 
of Panagia of the Angels (Sancta Maria Angelorum) in 
Chandax (1421; modern Heraklion);'° (7) Georgios 
Mavrianos (Mauriano, read by Cattapan as Mancuso), 
employed by the commissaries of the Venetian noble 
Anna Correr (Corrario, read by Cattapan as Cornario) 
to paint Christ the Savior and other saints in the Church 
of Christ the Savior in Kitharida (Chitharida, read by 
Cattapan as Chitanda) (1422);"! and (8) Georgios 
Pelegrin, engaged by Lauro Querini, commissary of 
the Venetian noble Mandalucia Querini, to paint the 
Crucifixion in the Church of St. Hieronymus, probably 
in Chandax (1470).!* Three additional documents have 
been left by Cattapan without transcription and unfortu- 
nately without archival references. These refer to (9) the 
abovementioned Georgios Mavrianos, who received 
a payment for his work in the Church of St. George 
in Vrachasi (Vraghassi, read by Cattapan as Veargassi) 
(14.01); (10) Konstantinos Moschatos, who returned the 
payment he had received in advance because he had not 
finished his work at an unnamed church (1402); and 
(11) Alexios Apokafkos, who promised to paint some 
curtains after his return from Valsamonero (1412).13 


8 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,” 228-29, doc. 29. 

9 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 229-30, doc. 30. 

10 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,” 230, doc. 31. The subject of the Last 
Judgment was erroneously transcribed by Cattapan as dhestera parisia 
instead of Deftera Parusia. 


11 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 230-31, doc. 32. 
12  Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi?’ 231, doc. 33. 


13 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi, 226, 232. This document, however, 
does not disclose the nature of Apokafkos’s business in Valsamonero. 
For the attribution of some of the wall paintings of the church to this 
painter, see M. Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, “Alexios and Anghelos 
Apokafkos, Constantinopolitan Painters in Crete (1399-1421): 
Documents from the State Archives in Venice,’ Proceedings of the 21st 
CIEB (London, 2006), 45-46, and A. Katsiote, “To «itog tou wytov 
Iwdvvn tov [Ipodpéyov,’ in Or rowyoypaples tys Movye tov Badoapovépou: 
Arbyes xat gpoviuata tys votepns Bulavtivic Cwypupinns orn Bevero- 
xpatotjmervy Kpytn, ed. M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, A. Katsiote, and 
M. Borboudake (Athens, 2020), 181-290, esp. 183-85, with the earlier 
bibliography. 
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In the 132 painters listed by Cattapan, there are 
only eleven cases in which the place of the painters’ 
origin is stated. More specifically, four painters were 
from Constantinople (Theodoros Museles, Georgios 
Chrysokephalos, Emmanuel Ouranos, and Ioannes 
Tu Maistro), four from Venice (Gioacchino Tedaldo, 
Benedetto Gradenigo, Fantino Morante, and Nicola 
Storlando), two from the Peloponnese (Ioannes 
Strilitsas of Bathas and Georgios Strilitsas of Bathas), 
and one from Cyprus (Bailianos Katellanos).1* In 
the contracts of wall-painting commissions pub- 
lished by Cattapan, none of the painters are from 
Constantinople.’* Cattapan indicated Tenedos as the 
place of origin of Alexios Apokafkos, and perhaps also 
of Nikolaos Philanthropenos, but did not mention his 
sources.'® This might be a conjecture based on a source 
other than the archival documents, and this is why 
Cattapan did not mention it. Among the hundreds of 


14 See nos. 11, 13, 15, 20, 21, 28, 32-33, 38, 111-12 of Cattapan’s list 
(Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 203-8). A questionable entry is that of 
the monk (frate) Antonio da Negroponte (no. 109), whose Euboean 
origin is not clearly affirmed by Cattapan. 


15 Emmanuel Ouranos from Constantinople has been previously 
identified by Cattapan and other scholars with Emmanuel Souranas, 
who was hired together with Andronikos Synadenos to paint the 
Church of Panagia in Malia in 1399 (see above, p. 246). Cattapan lists 
this painter as “Urana (Urano) Emmanuele di Con. poli, 1399-1414” 
(Cattapan, “Nuovi documenti,” 37, no. 33; cf. Cattapan, “Nuovi elen- 
chi,” 204, no. 33). Indeed, this is the way the painter was recorded in 
the notarial registers in: (a) 14.02 (Urano) (Archivio di Stato di Venezia 
[henceforth A.S.V.], Notai di Candia, b. 145 [Costanzo Maurica], 
quad. 1, fol. 2411; cf Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 219, doc. 14); (b) 1413 
(Vrana) (A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 245 [Andrea Sevasto], fol. 47v); 
and (c) 1413 (Urana) (A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 245 [Andrea 
Sevasto], fol. 47v). The painter’s name has been understood by Maria 
Constantoudaki-Kitromilides as “Vranas” (M. Constantoudaki- 
Kitromilides, “Viaggi di pittori tra Costantinopoli e Candia: Docu- 
menti d’archivio e influssi sull’arte [XIV—XV sec.],” in I Greci durante 
la venetocrazia (cf. n. 3], 709-23, at 712-13). However, both Venetian 
notaries, namely Costanzo Maurica and Andrea Sevasto, use a clear 
form for the Latin letter “v” that should not be read as a “u” at the 
beginning of the word (e.g., vocato, vobis, viri instead of uocato, uobis, 
uiri). Therefore, the use of “v” in the first document of 1413 probably 
constitutes an exception. Finally, the aforementioned two documents 
of 1402 and 1413 refer to Emmanuel Ouranos as originating from 
Constantinople. Notwithstanding, the document of 1399 concern- 
ing the wall-painting commission for the Church of Panagia in Malia 
refers to a certain Emmanuel Souranas without mentioning his place 
of origin. For this reason, the identification of Emmanuel Souranas 
with Emmanuel Ouranos from Constantinople should at present be 
considered incorrect. 


16 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi? 232. 


dedicatory inscriptions on Crete, there is only one that 
mentions the painter’s place of origin. At the Church of 
Agioi Pateres in Ano Floria, the inscription states that 
the frescoes were created in 1470 by Xenos Digenes 
from the Peloponnese (Morea).!” This painter is not 
included in Cattapan’s list because he does not appear 
in the Veneto-Cretan archival documents. 

Declaring the place of origin was common in the 
notarial deeds only for those who were on Crete tem- 
porarily or for those who had just arrived to Crete as 
immigrants due to economic or other reasons.'® It fol- 
lows that in the great majority of cases when no place 
of origin was given, the painters were from Crete. 
This is particularly important in view of the discus- 
sion about the origin of the painters who created sev- 
eral Cretan church decorations of high quality in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. These high-quality 
programs, combined with the fact that Crete was a 
place of refuge, have led scholars to attribute arbi- 
trarily a Constantinopolitan origin to painters active 
on Crete during that period.’? A further reason for 


17. G.Gerola, Monumenti veneti nellisola di Creta, 4, vols. (Venice, 
1905—1932), 4:4.49-51, no. 24. For the correct reading of the date, see 
P. L. Vocotopoulos, “H ypovodoyia tw toryoypadiy tov Zévov Atyevy 
ota Ardve Dredprae Léhwvov,” in Apyaokoyind Avddexra e& ASyveov 
16.1-2 (1983): 142-45, esp. 145. On the dedicatory inscriptions of 
Cretan churches, see V. Tsamakda (with A. Rhoby), Die griechischen 
Inschriften Kretas (13.-17. Jb.) (forthcoming). 


18 See, for example, a contract of apprenticeship referring to the tem- 
porary presence on Crete of the Constantinopolitan scholar Ioannes 
Argyropoulos in 1423: Manifestum facio ego, Iohannes Argiropulo de 
Constantinopoli, moram presentialiter trahens Candide ... (1, loannes 
Argyropoulos of Constantinople, temporarily being delayed in 
Chandax, make public...) (T. Ganchou, “Iéannés Argyropoulos, 
Géérgios Trapézountios et le patron crétois Gédrgios Maurikas,’ 
Oycavptouara 38 [2008]: 105-212, at 210-11, doc. 2]). Many other exam- 
ples can be offered for several immigrants from the island of Tenedos 
who moved to Crete after 1381. See Manifestum facio [ego,] Hemanuel 
Thelimatari de Tenedo, nunc habitator burgi Candide .. . (1, Emmanuel 
Thelimatares of Tenedos, now resident of the suburbs of Chandax, 
make public...) (A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 273 [Niccold Tonisto], 
fol. 5 [6]v [act of 26 August 1385]), and Manifestum facio ego|,] Michael 
Orffano de Tenedo, nunc habitator burgi Candide... (1, Michael 
Orfanos of Tenedos, now resident in the suburb of Chandax, make 
public...) (A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 273 [Niccold Tonisto], fol. 7 
[8]v [act of 23 September 1385]). 

19 The attribution of such works to painters from Constantinople 
was mainly promoted by M. Borboudakes, “H téyvy cate tH 
Bevetoxpatia, in Kory: Iotopia xal moditiguds, ed. N. M. Panagiotakes 
(Heraklion, 1988), 2:231-88, at 261, and K. Gallas, K. Wessel, and 
M. Borboudakes, Byzantinisches Kreta (Munich, 1983), 125-27. Cf. 
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this attribution is that some painters’ surnames are the 
same as those of famous Byzantine families, such as 
Phokas, Philanthropenos, Apokafkos, or Synadenos.”° 
However, the surnames of Phokas and Synadenos are 
witnessed on Crete in numerous sources in the first 
half of the fourteenth century.”} Consequently, if the 
first Phokas members left Constantinople for Crete by 
the thirteenth century, the painters by the same name 
active on Crete during the fifteenth century had no 
Constantinopolitan training, formation, or such artis- 
tic background. As Stavros Maderakes has argued, we 
cannot presume that non-Cretan painters were respon- 
sible for the appearance of the academic style found 
in ca.1400 on Crete, since this is not in the written 
record.?? 

In these Veneto-Cretan contracts, we find painters 
who were residents in Chandax or in its suburbs, but 
also in villages. For example, Nikolaos Vassalos and 
the priest Ioannes Frangos resided in the villages of 
Komes and Pala, respectively. Most of the people who 
made commissions also resided in Chandax. This 
is the case with Markos Mouatsos, Daniel Gastreas, 
and Konstantios Gerardos. Markos Pavlopoulos and 


M. Bissinger, Kreta: Byzantinische Wandmalerei (Munich, 1995), 216, 
who calls attention to methodological problems with the aforemen- 
tioned scholarship on this topic. 


20 See, for example, Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, “Viaggi di pit- 
tori,” especially at 713-19 (cf. M. Constadoudaki-Kitromilides, “The 
Wall-Paintings in the Katholikon of the Saint Neophytos Monastery: 
Iconography, Artistic Identity, and the Cretan Theophanis in Vene- 
tian Cyprus,” Aer. Xpiot.Apy. Et. 42 [2021]: 197-236, at 217), and 
M. Vassilaki, “From Constantinople to Candia: Icon Painting in Crete 
around 1400, in The Hand of Angelos: An Icon Painter in Venetian 
Crete, ed. M. Vassilaki (Farnham, 2010), 58—6s. 

21 See, for example, C. Gaspares, ed., Franciscus de Cruce: Notéptos 
otov Xdvdaxa, 1338-1339 (Venice, 1999), 160, doc. 207: Nicolaus 
Fucha, principalis, habitator in casali Dhionissi (Nikolaos Pho[uJkas, 
principal, resident of the village of Dionisi); Gaspares, Franciscus de 
Cruce, 321-22, doc. 467: Nicolaus Synadhino, dictus Dhiaco (Nikolaos 
Synadenos, so-called Diakos); and A. Lombardo, ed., Zaccaria de 
Fredo: Notaio in Candia (1352-1357) (Venice, 1968), 53, doc. 76: 
Andreas Sinadhino aurifex (Andreas Synadenos, goldsmith). See also 
A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 13 [Egidio Valoso], fol. 98v: Xeno Fucha, 
habitator casalis Cato Marathiti (Xenos Pho[u]kas, resident of the 
village of Kato Marathiti) [act of 7 April 1371], and A.S.V., Notai di 
Candia, b. 273 [Niccold Tonisto], fol. [66] 67v: Dimitrius Fucha, hab- 
itator casalis Cagaba (Demetrios Pho[u]kas, resident of the village of 
Katsaba) [act of 6 November 1387]. 

22 S.N. Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Coypaducy ad thy Kpyry ota tpata 
xpovia Tov 150v aiwve,” in Lexpayueva tod XT’ dreSvove Kpytohoyxod 
cvvedpiov (Chania, 1991), 2:265-315, at 271. 


Georgios Piperes were living in the suburbs of Chandax 
and in the village of Malia, respectively. It is worth not- 
ing that, apart from the priest Ioannes Frangos, many 
other painters listed by Cattapan were connected to the 
priesthood: Georgios,” Nikolaos Philanthropenos, son 
of the priest Georgios,”* Nikolaos and Vlasios Klontzas, 
sons of the priest Konstantinos,”*> Georgios Phokas, 
son of the priest Michael,*® Antonios Papadopoulos, 
son of the priest Basilios,?” and so on,** while Antonio 
da Negroponte was a frate.”” Among the painters we 
also find a person with an additional occupation, the 
organista Gasparino Bembo.?° Among the people 
who made commissions, we find members from noble 
Venetian families, such as the Corner, Correr, Venier, 
and Querini. One of these people, Daniel Gastreas, was 
a hieromonk, and another one, Markos Pavlopoulos, 
was a priest. 

All contracts of wall paintings published by 
Cattapan provide a wealth of information about the 
process of employment and shed light on the details of 
the agreements between painters and clients. First and 
foremost, it is possible to inspect the remuneration of 
the painters and its adjustments throughout a period 
of 140 years (1331-1470). Evidently, the agreed price 
depended on various factors, such as the artist’s exper- 
tise and qualifications, the size of the church, the specific 
themes to be painted, and the deadline for the comple- 
tion of the work. In 1331, the price agreed upon between 
the painter Nikolaos Vassalos and Markos Mouatsos 
for the countryside Church of Panagia in Varvari in the 


23 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi, 204, no. 19. 

24 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi, 204, no. 30. 

25 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 205, nos. 47-48. 

26 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 206, no. 72. 

27  Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 206, no. 75. 

28 In no. 84 of Cattapan’s list, we find the entry, “Alessandro 
(Comata) Giorgio, protopapa, vescovo” (Cattapan, “Nuovi elen- 
chi, 206), which is probably based on a document of 27 March 1450 
where we actually read the following: Georgius Alefandro, pinctor, 
habitator burgi Candide (Georgios Alefandros, painter, resident of 
the suburbs of Chandax) (A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b.294 [Luca Zen], 
fol. 110 [260]r). Thus, the identification with Georgios Alexandros 
Chomatas, vice-protopapas of Chandax and later Latin bishop of 
Arkadi on Crete, is erroneous. On Georgios Alexandros Chomatas, 
see E. Despotakis and T. Ganchou, “Géérgios Alexandros Chématas, 
successeur de Démétrios Chalkokondyleés a la chaire de Grec de l’ Uni- 
versité de Padoue (1475/76-1479),; REB 76 (2018): 233-65. 

29 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 207, no. 109. 


30. Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 205, no. 42. 
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former province of Pediada was twelve Cretan hyper- 
pera. In 1353, the painter Ioannes Gradenigos demanded 
sixteen Cretan hyperpera from Daniel Gastreas for his 
work at the Church of Christ Pantokrator.>! Given that 
it would have taken the painters approximately five 
months to complete the work—perhaps even fewer?*— 
such amounts seem relatively fair when compared to 
the compensation of other contemporary professions 
that did not require advanced artistic skills, such as 
shoemaker (caligarius), butcher (beccarius), or builder 
(murarius), whose yearly wages were around ten hyper- 
pera during the fourteenth century.*? In the second half 
of the fourteenth century, the amount requested for 
the decoration of two countryside churches, St. George 
in Kyrmousi (1371) and Panagia (Sancta Maria) in 
Malia (Damalia) (1399),°* was sixty Cretan hyperpera 


31 Since there is no toponym following the Church of Christ 
Pantokrator, we assume that it was situated in Chandax. Cattapan 
erroneously transcribed the surname of the hieromonk Gastreas as 
Trasthrea. Certainly, this is the hieromonk Daniel Gastreas whose tes- 
tament was composed by the notary Giovanni Gerardo on 27 March 
1359 (S. McKee, ed., Wills from Late Medieval Venetian Crete: 1312- 
1420 [Washington, DC, 1998], 1:208-9, doc. 164). Gerardo also 
wrote the notarial deed between Gastreas and the painter Gradenigos. 
Unfortunately, there is no mention of the Church of Christ Pantokra- 
tor in his testament. 


32 Cf. the case of Georgios Mavrianos, below. 


33 E. Santschi, “Contrats de travail et d’apprentissage en Créte 
Vénitienne au XIV* siécle d’aprés quelques notaires,’ SZG 19 (1969): 
34-74, at 70. See also the considerations about the painters’ economic 
status and activities in fifteenth-century Crete in C. Maltezou, “To 
emtryyehuc tov Cwypadov oty Bevetoxpatotuevy Kpyty Tov 150 aiwve,” 
in Movoeto Mrevdxy 13-14 (2013/14): 43-55, at 51-53. 

34 ‘This church has been identified with reservation by Stella 
Papadake-Oekland with Panagia Zoodochos Pege, which is situated 
in the village Damania in the prefecture of Heraklion. As Papadake- 
Oekland has observed, only a few fresco fragments have been pre- 
served, and their status does not allow for speculations about the 
identity of the painters or their style (S. Papadake-Oekland, “Ané 
ty Cay twv Cwypdgdwv otyy Kpyty xatd tous mpa@toug aidves TIS 
Evetoxpattas, in [lexpayuéva tod H’ dteSvode Kpytoroyixod cvvedptov 
[Heraklion, 2000], 2.2:155-76, at 158-59, n. 8). On the other hand, 
Constantoudaki-Kitromilides reads this toponym as “da malia” and 
proposes its identification with the Church of Panagia in the vil- 
lage of Malia in the former province of Pediada (Constantoudaki- 
Kitromilides, “Viaggi di pittori” 712). We consider this hypothesis 
to be more convincing; see also S. G. Spanakes, [7éderg xa yupud 
to Kojrys oto népacua twv cave (untpwov Twv o1xiouer), 3rd ed. 
(Heraklion, 2006), 2:501, referring to the alternative appellation of 
Malia as “Demalia,” as mentioned by Francesco Barozzi in 1577. The 
murals of the church in Malia lack a dedicatory inscription and are 
unpublished. Despite this, studying them should tell us if they were 


each. During the first half of the fifteenth century, the 
painter’s fee seems to fluctuate from seventy (1419) to 
one hundred hyperpera (1422), while in 1470 the lat- 
ter sum was received by Georgios Pelegrin for the wall 
painting of just one composition—the Crucifixion—in 
the Church of St. Jerome in Chandax. In most cases, the 
painter was paid in two or three installments. 

Two documents reveal the amount of time 
needed by the painter to complete his work. Angelos 
Apokafkos pledged to start working on the composi- 
tion of the Last Judgment on 15 May 1421 and to con- 
clude it by the end of July, if not earlier. The other case 
is that of Georgios Mavrianos, who, on 28 April 1422, 
promised to paint images of Christ the Savior and 
other saints in the Church of the Savior in Kitharida 
by the end of September, if not earlier. All the contracts 
imply that the best time to start the work of wall paint- 
ings was the beginning of spring at the earliest. Thus, 
Nikolaos Vassalos was employed on 25 July (and he 
agreed to start his work within the next fifteen days), 
Ioannes Gradenigos on 31 July, Georgios Mavrianos 
on 28 April and 21 May, and Angelos Apokafkos on 
1 March. With the exception of Vassalos, there is no 
mention in the other agreements of the time in which 
the painter should start his work in loco. On the other 
hand, in two contracts made on 6 November 1399 and 
31 October 1371, the painters pledged to start their 
work after the day of Resurrection, that is, in the end 
of March and beginning of April, respectively.?* This 
practice related to the optimal climatic conditions, that 
is, to low levels of humidity for the wall treatment.?¢ 
Finally, there is one case in which the person who com- 
missioned the work hired two painters to create fres- 
coes in his church. This was the Church of Panagia in 
Malia, whose decoration Georgios Piperes assigned 


indeed painted by Souranas and Synadenos in 1399, as stated in the 
contract mentioned on p. 250. 


35 Easter fell on 6 April in 1371 and on 30 March in 1399; see 
V. Grumel, Traité d'études byzantines, vol. 1, La chronologie (Paris, 
1958), 310. 

36 Cf. the instructions for the art of mural painting of Dionysios 
of Fourna: Dionysios of Fourna, “Epunvela tis Cwypagucis Tod Totyou, 
rot THs va iatopilys eic TOLYOV Kal TAS ve katackevdlys Kovdv\ua Tod 
totyou, in Epunvela tis Cwypagixis téyvys xl al xdpran adric dvéxdotot 
mnyal, Exdidouevy uetd mpoddyou vov To mpitov mAnpys xUTH TO TpWTOTU- 
nov adtyc xeiuevov, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St. Petersburg, 
1909), 36-43, and the English translation of P. Hetherington, ed., The 
“Painter's Manual” of Dionysius of Fourna, 2nd ed. (Torrance, Calif, 
1989), 12-15. 
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to the painters Emmanuel Souranas and Andronikos 
Synadenos. Among our written sources, this is a unique 
case in which two painters were hired to work in the 
same church, and it might relate to the client’s desire 
to have the church decorated as quickly as possible. It is 
also possible that this double commission was due to an 
extant societas between Souranas and Synadenos, simi- 
lar to the one between Nikolaos Philanthropenos and 
Nicola Storlando in 1400.7” 

Based on the information from the notarial deeds, 
we can conclude that all work expenses (e.g., for the pig- 
ments, which are mentioned in most of the published 
documents) were covered by the painters themselves 
and were therefore included in the requested amount. 
Whenever something was not included in the final 
price, it was always mentioned separately. For example, 
Angelos Apokafkos asked Markos Pavlopoulos, the 
future protopapas of Chandax,?® to provide him the 
lime and the scaffolding. loannes Gradenigos required 
Daniel Gastreas to provide lime and water for his work, 
as well as food. By contrast, according to the agree- 
ment of 1371 between the painter Ioannes Frangos and 
Konstantios Gerardos, the scaffolding was to be pro- 
vided by the painter, not by Gerardos. 

In many cases, it is safe to assume that the painter 
did not work alone. Though the archival documents 
do not mention this explicitly, it should be considered 
self-evident for various reasons. First, several notarial 
deeds indicate that apprentices were entrusted to paint- 
ers in order to work for them and also learn the art of 
painting. This is the case of Michael, son of Nikolaos 
Charchiopoulos, whose father entrusted him to 
Georgios Mavrianos for ten years (see below, p. 253). 
Apprentices who learned the art of painting from a 
teacher-painter who specialized in icon painting did 
not necessarily leave the latter’s workshop in the city 


37 In the agreement between Philanthropenos and Storlando, we 
read that the painters would jointly run the same workshop (apothe- 
cam) and share the revenue and expenses for three years. On this docu- 
ment, see M. Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, “Conducere apothecam, 
in qua exercere artem nostram: To epyaotyjpio evdc Bulavtivot xen evdc 
Bevetov Cwypdhov otyv Kot,” Byzantina Symmeikta 14 (2001): 291- 
300. In the documents of Venetian Crete, the term societas is used to 
describe partnerships between craftsmen, artisans, or peasants. On 
this term, see C. Gaspares, H yy xau ot aypdtes ot mecoumvinn Kpyrn: 
130¢-140¢ at. (Athens, 1997), 4.43 cf. J. H. Pryor, “The Origins of the 
Commenda Contract,’ Speculum 52 (1977): 5-37. 


38 On this person, see in general PLP 22084. 


center or the suburbs. However, those teacher-painters 
who had to leave their permanent residence for dis- 
tant villages and work in loco for four or five months 
brought their trainees with them and provided for their 
needs, as promised to their fathers in the contract of the 
apprenticeship. According to the documents, the per- 
son who made the commission was often obliged to 
provide food for the painter and, in turn, the painter 
pledged to provide food for his apprentices who accom- 
panied him to his work. 

Specific clauses in the contracts seem to have been 
relatively frequent. An interesting case is that of the 
painter Nikolaos Vassalos, whose final work was to be 
checked and evaluated positively by two other people 
before receiving his payment. Another case is that of the 
painter Alexios Apokafkos, who agreed that if he did 
not complete the work by the predetermined date, the 
client reserved the right to assign it to other painters at 
Apokafkos’s expense. It is also worth mentioning that in 
the agreement between the priest and painter Ioannes 
Frangos and Konstantios Gerardos, the latter did not 
dictate what subjects were to be painted in the Church 
of St. George in Kyrmousi. Instead, he asked Frangos 
to copy subjects from the Church of the Savior in the 
village of Tylisos (Delese)*? and not to leave any inte- 
rior space without painting. The same contract men- 
tions explicitly that the light blue color (aguro) was to 
be used along with other colors of quality (aliis bonis 
coloribus). The good quality of the colors as a part of the 
agreement is also mentioned in the contract between 
Nikolaos Vassalos and Markos Mouatsos in 1331. In 
the contract of 1353 between Ioannes Gradenigos 
and Daniel Gastreas, we find explicit mention of the 
painter’s commitment to execute the iconographic pro- 
gram that Gastreas would dictate (Et teneor facere in 
dicta ecclesia omnes ystorias quas ordinabis mihi) (And 
I am obligated to paint in the aforementioned church 
all the pictures that you ordered me). This must have 
been a self-evident condition in other contracts, since 
all painters were at the service of their clients. For exam- 
ple, in the agreement between the painters Souranas 
and Synadenos and the church owner Piperes, we read 


39 Most likely, it is about the Church of Christ (also known as 
Metamorphosis), which still preserves fourteenth-century Byzantine 
frescoes. On this church, see A. Mylopotamitake, “Bulavtiva «at 
uetabulavtivd uvyjuela ty¢ exapyiag MadeBillov, in To Marebitr and 
ta mpoirtopind yoduia uéyor cpuspa, ed. N. Psilakes (Heraklion, 1998), 
113-144, at 138. 
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that the painters would have worked in the church fol- 
lowing the instructions of Piperes (e7 fideliter laborando 
in ea prout nobis dixeris et ordinaveris) (and faithfully 
working in this [church] in accordance with what you 
have said to us and ordered). 

The content of the iconographic program was 
not always mentioned in the ageements. The con- 
tracts between Vassalos and Mouatsos, Gradenigos 
and Gastreas, Frangos and Gerardos, and Souranas/ 
Synadenos and Piperes do not mention it at all. The 
agreements that include specific mentions of the con- 
tent of the iconographic program are those referring to: 
(a) Georgios Mavrianos, who agreed to paint subjects 
from the life of Jesus Christ and the Virgin in the Church 
of Panagia in Kato Symi and images of Christ and 
other saints in the Church of the Savior in Kitharida; 
(b) Georgios Pelegrin, hired to paint the Crucifixion in 
the Church of St. Jerome; and (c) Angelos Apokafkos, 
hired to paint the Last Judgment in the Church of 
Panagia of the Angels. We can also observe that the per- 
son who made the commission was always the one who 
owned the church. In all cases, the painter involved in 
a wall-painting contract addresses the client using the 
possessive pronouns ecclesiam tuam, in tua ecclesia, or 


ecclesiam ... positam in casali tuo. The few exceptions 
are indirect commissions made by executors empow- 
ered to act by the owner’s request, such as in the case of 
Georgios Mavrianos and the executors of Anna Correr, 
and that of Georgios Pelegrin and Lauro Querini, exec- 
utor of Mandalucia Querini. 

According to Maderakes’s reading of the agree- 
ment between Ioannes Gradenigos and Daniel Gas- 
treas, the painter pledged to respect the Orthodox 
iconographic tradition in his work and not include 
heretical allusions. Maderakes argues that this is a 
reference to the problem of Western influences on 
Byzantine art, namely the introduction of Western 
iconographic motifs.4° Maderakes came to this conclu- 
sion because of the phrase bona fide, sine fraude et malo 
ingenio (faithfully, without fraud and evil disposition), 
which he erroneously connected to the Church’s icono- 
graphic program. However, the phrase was commonly 
used in the Veneto-Cretan notarial deeds to imply the 


40 S.N. Maderakes, H exxdyota tov Apydyyehov Miyand ota Ebw 
Aaxivie Mepapnéov (Agios Nikolaos, 2000), 13.4, n. 322. 


satisfactory completion of the work in the context 
of the agreements.*! In fact, it refers to the quality of 
Gradenigos’s work and the ensuing success of the agree- 
ment, not to the contents of the iconographic program. 

Regarding the information provided by the wall- 
painting commissions published by Cattapan, Mad- 
erakes concluded “It is a pity that such pieces of infor- 
mation are relatively few and that we have not been 
able to identify any monuments that would help us 
understand the real value of these testimonies.”*” This 
is the lacuna that the present article aims to fill. It has 
three objectives; the first is to link the commissions of 
Georgios Mavrianos to the churches of St. George in 
Vrachasi and Panagia in Kato Symi, a connection that 
has so far remained unnoticed by Cattapan and other 
scholars. We will show that the names of Mavrianos’s 
clients and the location of the churches to which his 
work is linked are indicative of the latter’s renown in 
fourteenth- to fifteenth-century Venetian Crete. Our 
second objective is to present one more contract of 
employment, this time regarding the painter Kon- 
stantinos Gaitanas. The importance of this new docu- 
ment resides in the richness of information it provides. 
Furthermore, it refers to the well-known Church of 
the Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa, where the Cretan 
hieromonk and scholar Neilos Damilas lived during 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries.** All 


41 See, for example, an agreement of 1357 according to which the 
Jew Ysahac promised to serve for three years as the agent of Kalli: 
Promitto tibi ac teneor servire tibi et procurare tua negocia et agenda in 
civitate et burgo Candide tam in curia quam alibi, prout opus fuerit et 
sicut michi dixeris et ordinaveris, bona fide, sine fraude .. . (I promise 
you and I pledge to assist you and represent you in affairs and obliga- 
tions in the city center and in the suburbs of Chandax, in the Curia 
and elsewhere, wherever it may be necessary, and you will tell me and 
command me, faithfully and without deceit ...) (N. Tsougarakis, 
“The Documents of Dominicus Grimani, Notary in Candia [1356- 
1357]; DOP 67 [2013]: 227-89, at 264, doc. 80). See also a contract of 
apprenticeship stipulated in 1487 where Basileios Lithinos entrusted 
his son Ioannes to the carpenter Markos Bonos for ten years: quo toto 
tempore tibi servire debeat intus, foris, bene et fideliter sine fraude ali- 
qua... (during which time John should serve you at home and out- 
side, good and faithfully, without deceit...) (A. van Gemert, ed., 
Zuane Longo, publicus notarius Candide et Rethimi: Katdetiyo 131 
[1479-15 11/12], vol. 1, PéSuuvo 1487, Xdvdaxas 1479-1511/12 [Herak- 
lion, 2017], 94-95, doc. P25). 

42 Maderakes, ‘Ew Auxeévia, 13.4, n. 322. 


43 On Neilos Damilas, see M. M. Nikolidakes, “Nefiog Aaurrde” 
(PhD diss., University of Ioannina, 1981), and E. Despotakis and 
A. Rigo, “Neilos Damilas, John Climacus and Other Ascetic Authors 
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Fig. 1. 


three churches are situated in eastern Crete (Fig. 1), 
and their wall paintings are still partially preserved. 
With the exception of the newly restored Church of 
St. George in Vrachasi, the wall paintings in Kato Symi 
and Kato Karkasa are unknown or have received little 
attention. Thus, our third objective is to present and 
discuss them here for the first time in order to place 
the work of Mavrianos and Gaitanas in the context 
of contemporary Palaeologan and Cretan art and to 
investigate their work with respect to the information 
given by the notarial deeds. The analysis of the pictorial 
program, iconography, and style of their church decora- 
tions will reveal to what extent the stipulations of the 
relevant contracts were implemented by the painters 
and whether the information transmitted by the docu- 
ments can be confirmed by the wall paintings. 


Georgios Mavrianos and the 


Church of St. George in Vrachasi 


Three archival documents are linked to the artistic 
activity of Georgios Mavrianos in eastern Crete, while 
a fourth one demonstrates that he was an established 
painter since at least 1390. 

The earliest information we possess for the sur- 
name “Mavrianos” (Mauriano) on Crete is limited to 


in Late Medieval Crete (14th-15th Centuries), in The Ladder of John 
of Sinai, ed. P. Van Deun and M. Venetskoy (Leuven, forthcoming). 


Panagia 


Kato Symi A A 


Kato Karkasa 


oo 


Map of Crete. Map courtesy of Wikimedia Commons, with additions by authors. 


two painters listed by Cattapan, “Mauriano Frangulo 
(1367-1383)” and “Mauriano Giorgio (1389-1420).’*4 
Both are mentioned as residents of the city of Chandax, 
but Cattapan does not state if they were related. Some 
earlier testimonies connect this surname to other loca- 
tions, such as Constantinople, Chalkidiki, and Serres.*° 
On Crete, the name appears in the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion of the Church of Saints Constantine and Helen 
in Voukolies, which dates to the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century.** The inscription mentions among the 
donors who contributed to the erection and decoration 
of the church a certain Ioannes Mavrianos and a cer- 
tain Georgios whose surname can be reconstructed as 
Mavrianos. It is unknown if he is the same person as the 
painter mentioned by Cattapan. 

The earliest document published by Cattapan 
concerning the activity of Mavrianos is a contract of 


44 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi, 204, nos. 23-24. 

45 PLP 17409-12, 17414-16, 1741819. 

46 Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 4:414, no. 10. The dates 1452-1462 
proposed by Gerola cannot be correct. Today, only the first two letters 
from the date are still legible. A series of graffiti dating from before 
1452 (the earliest is from 1416; see D. Tsougarakes and E. Aggelomate- 
Tsougarake, Sévtayua (Corpus) yapayudtor exxdyorsy xa Mover TNS 
Kpyryg [Athens, 2015], 92-93, no. 18) points to a date at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Moreover, the hand of the scribe is identical 
to that found at the Church of Archangel Michael in Prines, which is 
dated 1410. For the correct dating, also supported by stylistic criteria, 
see Tsamakda, Die griechischen Inschriften. 
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apprenticeship from the year 1390 (Appendix, doc. 1).4” 
On 11 February, Nikolaos Charchiopoulos, resident 
of the village of Megalo Chorio (Megachorio) in the 
area of Hierapetra,** entrusted his son, Michael, to 
Georgios Mavrianos for ten years to learn the art of 
painting. As was customary, the teacher was required 
to provide lodging, clothing, footwear, and mainte- 
nance for the apprentice.*? In exchange, Michael was 
to be at Mavrianos’s service, assisting him with his work 
and thus learning the art of painting himself. Although 
this notarial act has all the characteristics of a common 
contract of apprenticeship, we should underline that, 
unlike similar contracts, this one is a contract of both 
adoption and apprenticeship, an extremely rare case, 
as Elisabeth Santschi has observed.*° This contract 
indicates that in 1390 Georgios Mavrianos was both a 
middle-aged painter in Chandax and an artist already 
known beyond the borders of the capital. 

Another document of 27 July 1404 mentions 
Georgios Mavrianos as a guarantor in a prenuptial 
agreement between Maria, widow of the priest Deme- 
trios Kornaros, and Ioannes (Zanachius) Kornaros, for 
the latter’s marriage to Eleni, daughter of the aforemen- 
tioned Maria. At the end of the notarial deed, we read: 


Ad hec autem, manifestum facio ego, Georgius 
Mavriano, pinctor, habitator Candide, cum 
meis heredibus, tibi, suprascripto Zanachio et 
tuis heredibus, quia constituo me tibi plecium 
pro suprascripta papadia, socru tua, de tota 
repromissa et donis suprascriptis solvendis et 
attendendis tibi ad terminum suprascriptum .. > 


47 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi? 218, doc. 11. 


48 According to Gaspares’s research, this village was close to 
Giannitsi (Janizi or Ianigi) (C. Gaspares, Catastici feudorum Crete: 
Catasticum sexterii Dorsoduri; 1227-1418 [ Athens, 2004], 1:1593 
2:436-39, docs. 817-23), which is currently named Vainia, and is in 
southeastern Crete, very close to Hierapetra. 


49 See all contracts of apprenticeship published in Cattapan, 
“Nuovi elenchi,’ 218-24, docs. 10 and 12-24, along with those pub- 
lished by Cattapan, “Nuovi documenti,’ 44-45, docs. 7-9. The same 
custom of providing for the apprentice was present in contracts of 
apprenticeship of most arts in Venetian Crete (see Santschi, “Contrats 
de travail,” 39). 

50  Santschi, “Contrats de travail,” 40. 


51 A.SV., Notai di Candia, b. 23 [Andrea Cauco], quad. 1, fol. 16 
[48]r. This act is followed by another one in which the mother of the 
aforesaid Maria, the nun Anixia Tourkopoula, guarantees Mavrianos 
that her daughter will grant all gifts promised to Ioannes Kornaros. 


With regard to this, I, Georgios Mavrianos, 
painter, resident of Chandax, with my succes- 
sors, make public to you, the aforementioned 
Ioannes and to your successors, that I make 
myself your guarantor for the aforementioned 
priest’s wife, your mother-in-law, for the whole 
dowry and for the aforementioned gifts, already 
granted and to be granted to you, at the afore- 
mentioned deadline... 


The latest document referring to Georgios Mavria- 
nos is an agreement ofa wall-painting commission of 
28 April 1422 (Appendix, doc. 4). This document was 
previously published by Cattapan, though with errors 
that significantly alter its content.** According to this 
document, on 28 April 1422, the painter Georgios 
Mavrianos, resident of Chandax, was employed by the 
executors of the testament of Anna Correr to paint 
the frescoes in the Church of the Savior in Kitharida 
with all work expenses covered by the painter himself. 
This church was in the middle of other churches situ- 
ated in the same area. The contract mentions painting 
images of Christ the Savior and some other saints on 
which Mavrianos and the executors had already agreed. 
Mavrianos was to complete his work by September of 
the same year, if not earlier. The price agreed upon for his 
work was one hundred hyperpera, an amount that Anna 
Correr had left for the wall paintings in that church. 

The commission of Byzantine frescoes in the area 
of Kitharida—along with the mention of the precise 
amount of one hundred hyperpera—is reminiscent of 
the will of Anna Correr, widow of the Venetian noble 
Marco Correr, whose testament was redacted by the 
notary Giovanni Dono on 19 October 1418.9? From 
Anna’s testament, we learn that the executors were 
Symeon Greco, his wife, Margarita, and Maria, widow 
of the Venetian noble Tommaso Salamon. During the 


52 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,” 230-31, doc. 32. Cattapan tran- 
scribed erroneously: (a) the date (z8, instead of 28 April 1422); (b) the 
painter’s name (Mancuso, instead of Mauriano); (c) the testator’s sur- 
name (Cornario, instead of Corrario); (d) the place where the church 
was situated (Chitanda, instead of Chitharida); and (e) the number of 
subjects to be painted (fguram Solemnis Salvatoris, instead of figuras 
Solemnis Salvatoris). 

53 E. Papadake, ed., Johannes Dono, votdpiog Xdvdaxa, 1416- 
1422 (Heraklion, 2018), 157-62, doc. 40 [74]; cf. E. Papadake, “H 
Tapddocy tov Blov tov oalov Iwan Laydxov cat y eroxy tyS Opdons 
Tov oto Xdvdaxe, Onoavpiouara 29 (1999): 109-62, at 137-40, doc. 4. 
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late years of her life, Anna Correr was a resident in the 
monastery of Kitharida, namely the monastery of Kyria 
Eleousa.** As Eirene Papadake has argued, Anna Correr 
was the wealthiest testator among those recorded in the 
registers of Giovanni Dono.*? In her testament, she left 
one hundred hyperpera for the execution of the wall 
paintings in the aforementioned church, that is, the 
katholikon of Kyria Eleousa’s monastery (Item dimitto 
yperpera centum pro pinctura fienda in dicta ecclesia pro 
anima mea) (Moreover, I leave one hundred hyperpera 
for a painting to be made in the aforementioned church 
for my soul). 

In contrast to what we read in the testament, 
the agreement between Georgios Mavrianos and the 
executors indicates that Anna Correr left one hundred 
hyperpera for the execution of wall paintings in the 
Church of the Savior and not for that of Kyria Eleousa. 
The Church of the Savior has not been preserved, but 
that of Kyria Eleousa, whose frescoes are unpublished, 
is still standing in the area of Kitharida. Two more 
churches were spotted by Gerola in the same area; one 
was dedicated to St. Anthony, while the other’s dedica- 
tion remains unkown.’® At this point we can assume 
that the latter was once the Church of the Savior, which 
was located—as the document of 1422 attests—among 
other churches in that area, likely those of Kyria Eleousa 
and St. Anthony. 


The Document on the Church of St. George in Vrachasi 


On 2 August 1401, the painter Georgios Mavrianos, a res- 
ident of Chandax, acknowledged the receipt of twenty- 
three hyperpera from Emanuele Venier, also a resident of 
Chandax (Appendix, doc. 2). This amount constituted 
the rest of a sum of 120 hyperpera that, according to a 
juridical decision, Venier was obliged to pay Mavrianos 
for the latter’s work in the Church of St. George in 
Vraghassi. Cattapan mistakenly transcribed the word 


54 For the history of this monastery, see D. Tsougarakes and 
E. Aggelomate-Tsougarake, “Ta yuvarkeia op8dd0ba povactypra 
tov Xdvoaxa cou THs eupdtepys Teployys Tov xaté ty Bevetoxpatia,’ 
Mecawwxd xat Néa Elyvind 12 (2016): 9-132, esp. 29-31; 
T. Detorakes, “To wovactypt ths Edeotous otnv Kpyty: Evdycets 
tov THyov, in Beveroxpytind Mehetiuata (1971-1994) (Heraklion, 
1996), 277-83; and N. Psilakes, Movarry pia xa eonunthpia trys Kpirys 
(Heraklion, 2002), 1:155-62. 

55 Papadake, Johannes Dono, 64-65. 


56 Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 4:502, no. 6, and Gerola and Lassi- 
thiotakes, Toroypapixds xatdoyos, 70, NO. 423. 


Vraghassi as Veargassi,*’ and this is why the church men- 
tioned in the document was never located and identi- 
fied. This toponym certainly refers to the well-known 
village of Vrachasi, which Veneto-Cretan documents 
designate as Vracasio, Vrachassi, Vraghassi, and Vagrassi.>* 
This mural-painting commission refers thus to the 
katholikon of the St. George Vrachasiotis monastery 
in the former province of Merambelo in the prefecture 
of Lasithi. 

The document speaks indirectly of a commis- 
sion for the execution of wall paintings. The sum of 
120 hyperpera seems relatively high when compared 
to other payments agreed upon in the same period, 
such as that of Emmanuel Souranas and Andronikos 
Synadenos, who were to receive a total of sixty hyper- 
pera for their work in Malia in 1399. 

This is a unique case in which an agreement 
between a painter and a client ends up at court. Unfor- 
tunately, since this is not a document of a wall-painting 
commission but an echo of a preexisting contract 
between Georgios Mavrianos and Emanuele Venier, it 
is impossible to determine the nature of their dispute. 
Based on what we have seen above with regard to the 
terms included in a wall-painting commission con- 
tract, an agreement could be easily violated in several 
ways, such as the materials provided by the painter or 
the client, the date by which the frescoes should be 
finished, the subjects chosen, and so on. It seems that 
Emanuele Venier refused to pay off the total sum of 120 
hyperpera agreed upon for the creation of the frescoes 
at St. George in Vrachasi to Georgios Mavrianos, or 
maybe a part thereof. 

The noble surname “Venier” (Venerio) belongs to 
one of the most ancient Venetian families, whose mem- 
bers were sent to colonize Crete at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.*? A fifteenth-century document 
mentions Emanuele Venier as the owner of Vrachasi.®° 


57 See Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi; 226, 232. 


58 Gaspares, Catastici feudorum Crete, 1:165. For further citations, 
see Spanakes, [TdAevg xat ywpud, 1:202. 

59 On this topic, see Gaspares, Catastici feudorum Crete, 1:19-57. 
Members of the Venier family are attested in all documents concerning 
the first Venetian arrivals to Crete (G. L. F. Tafel and G. M. Thomas, 
eds., Urkunden zur alteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik 
Venedig mit besonderer Beziehung auf Byzanz und die Levante, 2nd rev. 
ed. [Amsterdam, 1964], 2:134, doc. 229; 238, doc. 263; 478, doc. 322). 
60 A.SV., Notai di Candia, b. 23 [Andrea Caucol, prot. 1, fol. 15 [47]v 
[act of 2 July 14.04]. 
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Other sources too connect the surname “Venier” to 
Vrachasi; the earliest can be traced back to 1352 and 
refers to a certain Marco Venier (Marcus Venerio, habi- 
tator casalis Vracassi) (Marco Venier, resident of the vil- 
lage of Vrachasi).°! Moreover, in 1391, Andrea Venerio 
quondam Marci de Vrachasi (Andrea Venier, son of the 
late Marco Venier of Vrachasi) asked permission from 
the local Venetian authorities for oannikios Skordiles 
to leave Crete in order to get ordained. 

Archival evidence rarely refers to the religious 
identity of the individuals in Venetian Crete, espe- 
cially before the Council of Ferrara—Florence in 1439.°? 


61 Lombardo, Zaccaria de Fredo, 24, doc. 27. 


62 E. Santschi, Régestes des arréts civils et des mémoriaux (1363-1399) 
des archives du duc de Créte (Venice, 1976), 313, doc. 1398; cf. Psilakes, 
Movarry pia, 1:342, and Spanakes, [1ée1¢ xe yoprd, 1:202. Until the end 
of the fifteenth century, prospective priests had to reach the Venetian 
colonies of Maina, Methone, or Corone in Peloponnese to get ordained 
(see N. V. Tomadakes, “Oi Op0ddo%o1 mandde ert Evetoxpartiag cal h 
yeipotovia abtéy,” Kp.Xpov. 13 [1959]: 39-72). Similar acts of permis- 
sion were published by M. Chairete, “Néa otoryeta mepi ty¢ yeipotovelas 
‘Opboddéwy tepéwy Kpyryg emt Bevetoxpartias 
deSvoig Kentohoyxod cvvedptov (Athens, 1974), 2:333-41. 


» 
ey 


in Ilempayuéva tod I’ 


63 After 1439, the receptiveness shown by the Catholics to Ortho- 
doxy must have apparently been a recurring phenomenon in the 
Levant and especially in Venetian Crete, where Greeks and Latins 
coexisted since the beginning of the thirteenth century. This fact pro- 
voked the reaction of Pope Nicholas V, who issued a bull addressed 
to his delegate in the Levant on 6 September 14.48. According to 
the bull’s content, the pope was surprised by the conversion of the 
Catholics into the rite of the Greeks, and this was something that the 
Council of Florence never permitted. For this reason, the “inquisi- 
tor” was to suppress this practice and, if necessary, benefit from the 
assistance of the political authorities (Bullarum diplomatum et privi- 
legiorum sanctorum Romanorum Pontificum, vol. 5, Taurinensis edi- 
tio locupletior facta collectione novissima plurium brevium, epistolarum, 
decretorum actorumque S. Sedis as. Leone Magno usque ad praesens: 
Clemens X [ab. an. MDCLXX ad ann. MDCLXXVI] { Torino, 1860], 
100-101, doc. 2). The pope’s concerns were justified given that at least 
since 1449 we encounter in the archival material Cretan priests per- 
forming liturgical services for Venetian nobles in Chandax. This is 
the case exposed by a notarial deed of 7 March 14.49, according to 
which the priest Ioannes Tsengas received a sum from Marieta, filie 
quondam viri nobilis ser Iohannis Gradonico, quondam domini Thome 
(daughter of the late nobleman Sir Giovanni Gradenigo, son of the 
late Tommaso), for commemorations for her mother and grand- 
mother, which were held on Saturday and forty days after the funeral 
(sabatiatico and sarandamero) (A.SV., Notai di Candia, b. 246 bis 
[Giovanni Sevasto], fol. 47v). The noble origin of Marieta is evident 
in the use of the epithets zobilis and domini for her father Giovanni 
and her grandfather Tommaso (on this topic, see K. Lambrinos, 
“H xowovixy didp8pwon oty Bevetixy Kpyry: Iepapytes, opodoyla 
Kou Katdroyot Kowwwvicns Gans,” Kp.Xpov. 31 [2011]: 221-39). More 


Therefore, it would be risky to make speculations about 
Venier’s religious identity based on his connection to 
the Orthodox monastery of St. George in Vrachasi. It 
is certain that countryside churches or monasteries like 
St. George Vrachasiotis were frequented by Orthodox 
peasants—residents of the village that constituted the 
core of the feud®°*—who were at the service of the 
Venetian feudatory, in this case of Emanuele Venier. 


The Church of St. George in Vrachasi 


ARCHITECTURE 


The katholikon of the monastery,®* dedicated to 
St. George, was originally a single-aisled edifice with a 
barrel vault.°° The church was initially lower than it is 
today. A transverse arch divides it into two bays. The 
church was erected over an older building. Parts of this 
building, in all probability an older church with wall 
paintings,°’ were spotted under the foundations of the 
north wall after an excavation. The quatrefoil window 
high in the western wall is original, while the window in 
the northern wall was likely added later. The cylindrical 
apse in the east has a narrow window. In 1558, according 
to an inscription,°* a three-story bell tower was erected 
to the west, and a large arch was opened in the western 
wall, connecting the church to it. In 1592 a second nave 


examples of Cretan priests performing liturgical services for Venetian 
nobles are found in E. Despotakis, John Plousiadenos (1423?-1500): 
A Time-Space Geography of His Life and Career (Leuven, 2020), 48. 
64 Gaspares, H yy xa 0 aypores, 58. 

65 On the monastery of Vrachasi, see Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 
2:363—65 (on the bell tower), 3:184; N. Platakes, “Hadoés exxdyates 
oto Bpaydow? AudASem 10.3 (1972): 97-120, at 111-17; T. Detorakes, 
“Ato maha wovartipia oto Bpaxdot,” Kpytodoyla 14-15 (1982): 
57-75; Psilakes, Movacr#pta, 1:341-51; D. Chronake, “Movagtypia 
Tg Teployys errdvw MepauréMov xatd ty Bevetoxpatia, Oycavptouata 
27 (1997): 231-72, at 249; M. G. Andrianakes and K. D. Giapitsoglou, 
Xpirriavixd uryusia ty¢ Kpptys (Heraklion, 2012), 203; D. Chronake, 
“O vade tov wylov Tewpylov Boayacuwty: Epyactes otepéwons rou amore, 
thotaans, in Apyaohoyixd goyo Kpxtys: HIpaxtind tys 4c cvvdvtyons, 
Pé8uuvo, 24-27 Nogubptov 2016, ed. P. Karanastase, A. Tzigounake, and 
C. Tsigonake (Rethymno, 2020), 1:610-28; and G. Moschove, “Néa 
otoryela ya to Kabotd ts Movijg tov Aylov Tewpyiov Bpayaowty: H 
APYITEKTOVIKY Kau O ToIXoypadiKds OidKoopLos Tov vaot,” in Apyasohoyixd 
éoyo Kpytns : Hpaxtixd tng ays cuvdvtnons, Péuuvo, 24-27 NoeuBptov 
2016, 1:597-609. 

66 On the architecture and the building stages of the church, see 
Moschove, “Néa atotyela, 598—Gol. 

67 Moschove, “Néa ctotyela,” 600, 607. 


68 Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 4:518, no. 3. 
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Fig. 2. 
Church of St. George, 
Vrachasi, sanctuary. 
Photo by authors. 


dedicated to St. Demetrios was added to the south.°? 
Two arches were opened on the southern wall of the old 
church, connecting the two chapels. The two sanctuar- 
ies were also connected by a further opening. Finally, 
the height of the walls of the old church was increased. 
Today, the entrance to the katholikon is through the 
bell tower in the northern nave and through the south- 
ern wall of the southern nave. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS 


Only the northern chapel was decorated with wall 
paintings,’° which are unfortunately very fragmentarily 
preserved.’! The majority of the murals were destroyed 
during the aforementioned alterations. We do not know 
how comprehensive the original iconographic program 
was; what remains is the following. 


69 On the inscription above the entrance of this chapel with the 
date of its construction, see Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 4:518, no. 4. 
70 When no bibliographical references are cited for the compar- 
ative material discussed, this means that the monuments or parts 
thereof are unpublished, and the comparison relies on personal 
observations. 

71 The wall paintings are first mentioned by Platakes, “Iahatés 
exxdyotes,’ 116; for their publication after the restoration, see Mos- 
chove, “Néa otowyeta,” 601-5. 


In the sanctuary in the right part of the half- 
cylinder of the apse, there are a few remnants of at 
least two concelebrating bishops (Fig. 2). The left 
bishop, flanking the altar, can be identified as St. Basil 
of Caesarea due to his dark hair and long beard.”* He 
is holding a scroll with a variant of a text taken from 
his liturgy:7? KAI IIIHCON | MEN APTON | 
TOY[TON.] AYTQ T[O] | [TIMION Ca | 
MA TOY K[YPIOJY K[AI] | [OEO]Y K[AT] 
C[QTHPOJC HM | ON I[HCO}Y X[PICTOJT. | 
AMIN TO AE| EN TO TIOT | IPI[Q]... (And make 
this bread be the honorable Body of our Lord and God 
and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen... in the cup...). The 
right bishop holds a scroll, the text of which is illegible. 


72 On the iconography of St. Basil, see A. Chatzinikolaou, 
“Heilige” RBK 2:1041-48; J. Myslivec, “Basilius der Grofe? LChrI 
5:337—-41; and I. Spatharakis, Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete, vol. 1, 
Rethymnon Province (London, 1999), 322. 

73 In fact, the text also contains elements from the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom: see P. N. Trempelas, A/ tpeic Aettoupylai xara tov¢ 
év AS#pvaic xadixac (Athens, 1982), 114~15, 183, and F. E. Brightman, 
Liturgies, Eastern and Western, Being the Texts Original or Translated 
of the Principal Liturgies of the Church, vol. 1, Eastern Liturgies, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford, 1967), 330; cf. G. Babi¢ and C. Walter, “The Inscriptions 
upon Liturgical Rolls in Byzantine Apse Decoration, REB 34 (1976): 
269-80, at 271, nos. 18-19. 
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Fig. 3. 


On the eastern wall to the right of the apse is a tonsured 
deacon holding a censer and a pyxis. He has a brown 
beard and wears white and red vestments (Fig. 3). He 
is not accompanied by an inscription but can be identi- 
fied as St. Romanos on iconographic grounds.’* 

In the naos, only parts of the northern and western 
walls have preserved frescoes (Fig. 4, and below, Fig. 6). 
In the lower zone of the western part of the northern 
wall, there is a row of full-figure saints, and above them 


74 On the iconography of St. Romanos, see G. Kaster, “Romanus 
der Melode von Konstantinopel,” LChrI 8:279-80; for Crete, see 
K. D. Kalokyres, Ai bulavrival roryoypapia tig Kpyrns (Athens, 1957), 
119-20; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 329; and V. Tsamakda, Die Panagia- 
Kirche und die Erzengelkirche in Kakodiki: Werkstattgruppen, kunst- 
und kulturhistorische Analyse byzantinischer Wandmalerei des 14. Jhs. 
auf Kreta (Vienna, 2012), 61-63. 


Church of St. George, Vrachasi, St. Romanos. Photo by authors. 


are remnants of the personifications of the Earth and the 
Sea, which formed part of the Last Judgment.”* Both 
of them are fragmentarily preserved. On the left there 


75 On the iconography of the Last Judgment, see B. Brenk, 
“Weltgericht” LChrI 4:513-23; B. Brenk, Tradition und Neuerung in 
der christlichen Kunst des ersten Jahrtausends: Studien zur Geschichte 
des Weltgerichtsbildes (Vienna, 1966); and D. Milo8evi¢, Das Jiingste 
Gericht (Recklinghausen, 1963). For Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai Bulav- 
tival towyoypapia, 101-4; S. N. Maderakes, “H xddaon «eu ot torvés 
Tov Koracuévon cov Oéua tg Aevtépas [lapovatauc atic exxAnotes tTI¢ 
Kpytys? ‘Youp ex [lérpas 1 (1978): 185-236; 2 (1979): 21-803 3 (1981): 
51-130; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 314-20; and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 
192-210. See also more recently Hell in the Byzantine World: A History 
of Art and Religion in Venetian Crete and the Eastern Mediterranean, 
vol. 2,4 Catalogue of the Cretan Material, ed. A. Lymberopoulou and 
R. Duits (Cambridge, 2020). The catalogue of hell scenes in this pub- 


lication is incomplete. 
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as 


Fig. 4. Church of St. George, Vrachasi, northern wall. Photo by G. Moschove. 


is probably a lion, on which the Earth is sitting. Behind 
the lion’s tail there is a snake and other animals with 
body parts in their mouths. In the foreground the dead, 
wrapped in shrouds, are rising from their tombs. In the 
second scene, only fish and other sea creatures with limbs 
in their mouths are discernible, while the personification 
of the Sea riding on a large fish is almost totally destroyed. 

Below these scenes, there are four standing saints. 
They are placed under arches decorated with green 
branches, supported by columns with capitals. All of 
them are clad in luxurious garments. Their identificas 
tion is difficult because the accompanying inscriptions 
have been lost. Beginning from the west, the first saint is 
beardless and dressed in a purple himation and red chi- 
ton. He holds the cross of a martyr. He has been identi- 
fied as St. Tryphon, but this is not certain.”° The second 
76 Moschove, “Néa otoryeta,” 602, fig. 6-~6a. On the iconography of 


this saint, see B. Bohm, “Tryphon von Phrygien,’ LChrI 8:501-2, and 
Spatharakis, Rezhymnon, 340. 


saint (Fig. 5), a bearded man clad in green and red and 
wearing dark headgear, is also probably a martyr, since 
he likely also held a martyr’s cross with his right hand, 
like the previous saint.’” The third figure is another 
martyr, a beardless man wearing red and green clothes. 
The fourth saint, represented on a smaller scale,’® is 
damaged in the upper and right parts. He wears green 


77 Moschove, “Néa otoryeia,” 602, suggests an identification with 
St. Anthony. However, he regularly holds in his right hand a staff 
or makes a speech gesture while holding an open scroll in his left 
hand; see A. Chatzinikolaou, “Heilige” RBK 2:1061-69; E. Sauser, 
“Antonius Abbas (der Grofe), Stern der Wiiste, Vater der Ménche,” 
LChrI 5:205-17; and Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 340. 

78 This difference in scale can be noted in several churches for 
saints placed below consoles of transverse arches, such as at St. John 
the Baptist in Kritsa (1360); see M. Katifore, “O vadg tov Ayiov Indvvy 
TIpodpéyov otyyv Kpitod Mepaurédov,’ in Apyasodoyixd éoyo Kpyrys: 
Tlpaxtixd ty¢ 3n¢ cvvdvtyons. PéSvuve, 5-8 Asxeubpiov 2013, ed. 
P. Karanastase, A. Tzigounake, and C. Tsigonake (Rethymno, 2015), 
2:595-606, fig. 2. 
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and red garments and holds a cross in his right hand 
and a small goat in his left one. He can be safely identi- 
fied as St. Mamas.”® The adjacent saint to the right was 
probably on horseback, as suggested by the traces of a 
snake and a horse’s tail. This was possibly the patron 
saint of the church. 


79 CE. Moschove, “Néa otowyeia,” 602. On the iconography of 
St. Mamas, see G. Kaster, “Mam(m)as (Mamantos, Mammetos, 
Mammés) von Casarea,’ LChrI 7:483-85; Kalokyres, Ai Bulaytivel tot- 
Hoypapids, 122; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 342; and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 


219-20. 


Fig. 5. 
Church of St. George, 
Vrachasi, unknown saint. 
Photo by authors. 


The wall paintings on the western wall (Fig. 6) 
were partially destroyed when the bell tower was added 
in 1558, and a large arch was built into the left side of 
the wall. The upper half of the wall is decorated with 
the Last Judgment.8° What remains is the depiction of 
the seated apostles and the angels behind them, both 
following the standard iconography of the scene. They 
are holding open books on their laps with various texts, 
but not all of them correspond to those prescribed in 


80 Moschove, “Néa otoryeia,” 603-4, fig. 7-7. 
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Fig.6. Church of St. George, Vrachasi, western wall. Photo by G. Moschove. 


the Hermeneia of Dionysios of Fourna.*! The apostles 
turn toward the center of the composition, where we 
see the Deésis with the enthroned Christ in a mandorla 
in the middle surrounded by angels and flanked by the 
Virgin and St. John the Forerunner. Above the Deésis 
and the Tribunal of the Apostles, there are two flying 
angels flanking the window. They carry the unfurled 
heaven, which is placed above the window.®? 

The depiction of a male figure has been partially 
preserved on the right part of the lower half of the 
western wall (Fig. 7). The man is depicted frontally and 
has his hands crossed on his chest. He wears a white 


81 On the sayings of the apostles in this composition, see 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epunvela tA¢ Cwypapixyc, 287. For some 
examples of the apostles holding texts in the same context, see Spath- 
arakis, Rethymnon, 317. 

82 A parallel for this interesting composition can be found in the 
Church of the Savior in Potamies (last quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury); see C. Ranoutsaki, Die Fresken der Soteras Christos-Kirche bei 
Potamies: Studie zur byzantinischen Wandmalerei auf Kreta im 14. 
Jahrhundert (Munich, 1992), 106, fig. 30. 


himation, from which only the cuff is visible, a dark 
blue-green mantle,® and black pointed shoes. His face 
is missing, but his red hair is remarkable. In the upper- 
right corner, the half-figure of Christ appears, blessing 
the standing figure from heaven. This feature is rare 
among the extant Cretan portraits of individuals.** To 
the right of the figure there are plants. 


83 Moschove, “Néa otowyeta,’ 608, suggests that the deceased is 
wearing black garments and therefore would have been a priest. 
However, A. Mylopotamitake, “Hapatypyceis otic torroypadypéves 
TApAcTdoEls THY KTYTOPwHV—adlepwTaY TAS Kpytys,” in Edanvy: 
Téuog tyentixds ya tov xaSnyyty Nixddao [1hécrwva (Heraklion, 1987), 
1:139—50, at 143, asserts that dark garments are a sign of advanced age. 
84 Compare this with an image in the western wall in the naos 
of the Church of the Savior in Meskla (1303) showing the donor 
with the church model turning to the blessing Christ, who appears 
in the upper-left corner in heaven: J. Schmidt, Die spatbyzantini- 
schen Wandmalereien des Theodor Daniel und Michael Veneris: Eine 
Untersuchung zu den Werken und der Vernetzung zweier kretischer 
Maler (Mainz, 2020), 71-72. Another parallel can be found in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles in Kavousi in the depiction of a presby- 
terissa (layer of the fourteenth century). In the upper-right corner of 
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The plants, symbolizing paradise and in combina- 
tion with the gesture of the figure, point to a portrait ofa 
deceased person. This is confirmed by the accompanying 
inscription, which reads: +EKHMHOH O AOYAOC 
TLOY @EOT|:.:O BENEPIC ETOC 2442.5 
MAIO [.]I’’ (The slave of God, ... Veneres, passed 


the image field, the beams of a mandorla are still visible, which prob- 
ably also contained a depiction of the blessing Christ; see Andrianakes 
and Giapitsoglou, Xaoriavixd uvyuela, 225. 


Fig. 7. 

Church of St. George, 
Vrachasi, portrait of the 
deceased Veneris. Photo 
by authors. 


away in the year 6900... May [.]3).8° Veneres can be 
identified with “ser Hemanueli Venerio” mentioned in 
the document of 1401 (see Appendix, doc. 2). This por- 
trait and its inscription offer additional support for the 
identification of the church as the one referred to in the 


85 The inscription was first published by D. Tsougarakes and 
E. Aggelomate-Tsougarake, “Avéxdota yapdyuata Kor emrypadés and 
uovés Kou vaods tg Kpyrys,’ in EvSdunoic N. Tavaywrdxy (Heraklion, 
2000), 681-732, at 717, no. 435. On line 3, the authors read MAIOY T; 
see also Moschoye, “Néa otoryela,” 604, for a slightly different reading. 
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document published by Cattapan. Since, according to 
this document, Emanuele was the owner of the church 
and commissioned its wall paintings, it is reasonable 
to assume that he is the patron depicted on the west- 
ern wall. Based on the inscription alone, in which the 
year is preserved fragmentarily, his death can be dated 
between 6900-6999, that is, 1392-1491. The document 
of 1401 serves as terminus ante quem for the murals but 
predates the death of Emanuele Venier, which can be 
theoretically placed between 14.01 und 1491. We cannot 
exclude the possibility that another family member is 
depicted here.8° 

Venier’s portrait is placed directly under the 
Tribunal of the Apostles on the right side of the compo- 
sition, where personifications of the Sea and the Earth 
and/or the representations of hell and the damned are 
normally located.8” Since the personifications were 
painted on the northern wall, as already stated, one 
would expect here images of hell. It is therefore pos- 
sible that the portrait of Venier was created later than 
the surrounding frescoes (after his death), replacing the 
aforementioned scenes. A narrow strip between Venier’s 
portrait and the Tribunal of the Apostles strengthens 
this possibility. What was originally depicted there is 
difficult to know. In its present state, the current over- 
all composition and organization of the wall makes 
little sense. We suggest that this strip is what remains 
of the original part of the Last Judgment. In any case, 
the inclusion of this portrait in the composition of the 
Last Judgment communicates Venier’s wish for the sal- 
vation of his soul and ensures the commemoration of 


86 It was not unusual to build churches on the occasion of a fam- 
ily member’s death. For a case on Crete attested through inscriptions, 
see Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 4:484—85, nos. 11-12; for a character- 
istic example from Rhodes, in which a couple built a church in mem- 
ory of their three dead children, see M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, 
“Ot toryoypadles Tyg otkoyévetas Bapdodvn otov Ayto Nixédao oto 
Dovvtoveni ths Pddov,” in Owpdaiov: Apiépwua ory uviun tov Hadhov 
Aalaptoy (Athens, 2004), 247-62. 

87 For the placement of representations of the Last Judgment 
within Cretan churches, see a brief mention in A. Lymberopoulou, 
“Hell on Crete, in Hell in the Byzantine World: A History of Art 
and Religion in Venetian Crete and the Eastern Mediterranean, vol.1, 
Essays, ed. A. Lymberopoulou (Cambridge, 2020), 117-90, at 120; 
however, it does not represent the entire range of possibilities encoun- 
tered on Crete. 


his name during the liturgy.8* He was probably buried 
in the church.®? 

The document of 1401 informs us that the painter 
was Georgios Mavrianos. As Georgia Moschove has 
already observed, the wall paintings are stylistically not 
homogeneous.”® Although there is uniformity in the 
use of predominantly green-turquoise and red colors, 
there are differences in the execution of the seated 
apostles and angels of the Last Judgment (Fig. 8) on 
the one hand, and the standing saints on the northern 
wall as well as the deacon on the eastern wall on the 
other (Fig. 3). The latter were painted more carefully 
and with faces rendered more plastically. The garments 
of the standing saints fall more naturally than those of 
the seated apostles, which are rendered in a more lin- 
ear way, sometimes forming geometric patterns. On the 
other hand, the angels unrolling the sky are rendered 
in a classicizing style. The paintings of the western wall 
share stylistic similarities with those in the Panagia 
Keragrammeni in Kapistri (beginning of the fifteenth 
century), but attributing the paintings to the same artist 
requires a more thorough investigation.”! 

The different styles between standing saints and 
narrative scenes are a frequent feature in the decora- 
tion of churches. It might be the result of the different 
nature and dimensions of the depicted subjects, or it 
suggests the collaboration of more than one painter, 


88 For similar cases in which real people (donors or deceased 
people) are included in a representation of the Last Judgment, see 
V. Tsamakda, “Darstellungen realer Personen im Kontext christK 
licher Szenen, in Privatportrat: Die Darstellung realer Personen 
in der spatantiken und byzantinischen Kunst, ed. V. Tsamakda and 
N. Zimmermann (Vienna, 2020), 219-41, at 227-30. 

89 In both chapels of the katholikon, several graves from various 
periods were found; see Moschove, “Néa otoryeta,” 599, n. 3. None of 
the tombs can be connected to the deceased Venier. 

90 Moschove, “Néa ototyeta,” 604-5. 

91 On the affinities between Vrachasi and Kapistri, mainly from an 
iconographic point of view, see Moschove, “Néa otoryeia,’ 605. On 
the church in Kapistri, see briefly Apy. AeAr. 56 (2001-2004): 592- 
93. The frescoes of Kapistri are unpublished. The seated apostles in 
the Last Judgment scenes of the two churches (the one in Kapistri is 
also not included in Lymberopoulou and Duits, Hell in the Byzantine 
World) are comparable, as well as the relatively dark faces of the angels 
in Vrachasi and the ones flanking the seated Virgin on the northern 
wall in Kapistri. 
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Fig. 8. 


especially for the execution of large painting programs.”* 


The latter could also be the case in Vrachasi. Mavrianos 
was a master painter who trained apprentices. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that he led an artist’s workshop with 
several assistants. In fact, from the contract of 1390 
(Appendix, doc. 1), we are informed about one such 
apprentice, Michael Charchiopoulos.?* Since it was 
agreed that he would learn the art of wall painting and 
assist Mavrianos for ten years, it is possible that this sec- 
ond painter was Charchiopoulos. However, this pre- 
supposes that Charchiopoulos was the only apprentice 


92 On this, see Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 110. Borboudakes, “H téyvy 
xatd tT) Bevetoxpatia, 235, explains the differences in quality within 
one monument by the different artistic niveau of the participating 
main and secondary painters of a workshop. 


93 See above, p. 253. 


Church of St. George, Vrachasi, Tribunal of the Apostles. Photo by authors. 


of Mavrianos at that time and that he indeed remained 
his apprentice until the completion of the frescoes in 
Vrachasi. As in similar cases, only Mavrianos, as the 
leader of the workshop, signed the contract.?* Studying 
the murals in Kato Symi, also executed by Mavrianos 
according to the contract of 1421 but including more 
narrative scenes, will help us gain insight into the orga- 
nization, mode of operation, and development of his 
workshop over the course of time and better estimate 
the place of Mavrianos’s painting in contemporary 
Byzantine art on Crete. 


94 The same applies to the dedicatory inscriptions in which only the 
master painter is mentioned by name, although the participation of 
more than one artist in the execution of the decoration is sometimes 
obvious. For examples from the workshop of Ioannes Pagomenos, see 
Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 111. 
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Georgios Mavrianos and the 
Church of Panagia in Kato Symi 


Several sources mention the area of Symi—situated at 
the borders between the prefectures of Heraklion and 
Lasithi—throughout the Venetian dominion.?* Two 
documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
refer to Symi as a single settlement.?® However, from 
the early fifteenth century on, the same area began to 
be cited separately as Ano (or Apano) and Kato Symi.?” 
This distinction has been preserved until today. 

Until recently, the only known church in the area 
was St. George in Ano Symi, initially listed by Gerola 
because of its frescoes painted by Manuel Phokas 
shortly after the Fall of Constantinople in 1453.78 


The Document on the Church of Panagia in Kato Symi 


This document (Appendix, doc. 3) refers to another 
commission to Mavrianos, again in eastern Crete. 
The content of the contract can be summarized as fol- 
lows: On 19 May 1419,” the Cretan painter Georgios 
Mavyrianos made a quittance to the Venetian noble 


Nicola Corner for the wall paintings of the Church of 


95 Spanakes, [1éhete xau ywptd, 2:747. 

96 A. Lombardo, ed., Documenti della colonia veneziana in Creta 
(Torino, 1942), 117 (Symie), and Santschi, Régestes, 194 (Simi), 
respectively. 

97 See, for example, A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 23 [Giorgio Della 
Gronda], fol. 33 [119]r: Eodem [die] [XXI mensis Februarii 1409]. 
Manifestum facio ego, Nicolaus Cornario, filius domini Andree de 
Venetie, habitator Candide, cum meis heredibus, tibi, lohanni Demolin, 
diaco, habitatori casalis Catosimi ...(On the same day [21 February 
1409 (= 1410)]. I, Nicola Corner, son of Sir Andrea of Venice, resi- 
dent of Chandax, with my successors, make public to you, Ioannes 
Demolinos, deacon, resident of the village of Kato Symi...), and 
A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 235 [Giovanni Risino], quad. 7, fol. 221: 
[XXVII mensis Aprilis 1464] Theotochius Andrioti, habitator casa- 
lis Apano Simi, quia cum meis heredibus, do, concedo et in perpetuum 
transacto in gonico tibi, Marco Bonfilio, habitatori casalis Cato Simi et 
heredibus, quiddam molendinum ...([27 April 1464] I, Theotokes 
Andriotes, resident of the village of Apano Symi, with my successors, 
give, concede, and permanently sell to you, Marco Bonfilio, resident of 
the village of Kato Symi, and to your successors, one mill-house . ..). 


98 Gerola, Monumenti veneti, 4:577, no. 10, and Gerola and Lassi- 
thiotakes, Tozoypagixds xatdédoyo¢, 101, no. 741. See also Tsougarakes 
and Aggelomate-Tsougarake, Corpus, 217, no. 192, where two grafhti, 
one from the year 1478 and the other from 1502, are reported at the 
north side of the narthex. 


99 The document is published by Cattapan with the wrong date of 
21 May 1420 (Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,” 228-29, doc. 29). 


Panagia in Symi, a village (casale)!°° that belonged to 


the latter. The plural form used in 1419 to indicate the 
settlement of Symi (Simes) clearly hints at the afore- 
mentioned distinction in Apano and Kato Symi since 
at least 1410.1! The agreement specified that Mavrianos 
should paint all subjects from the life of Jesus Christ 
and Virgin Mary in small format (iz opera minuta) so 
that all paintings fit in the available space. The painter 
should leave Chandax for Symi on 15 June 1419, and 
the payment agreed upon for his work was seventy 
hyperpera. 

In contrast to the document of 1401, which 
implies that a contract between Georgios Mavrianos 
and Emanuele Venier already existed and thus omits 
the details of their previous agreement, this docu- 
ment includes for the first time details that shed light 
on the modus operandi of a wall-painting commission 
in a church, whose frescoes are partially preserved. 
Interestingly, the price agreed upon between Mavrianos 
and Corner in 1419 is evidently much lower in compar- 
ison to that agreed upon for the creation of the fres- 
coes in the Church of St. George in Vrachasi in 1401, 
although the churches have almost the same dimen- 
sions. Since the payment of 120 hyperpera agreed upon 
by Mavrianos and Venier for the church in Vrachasi far 
exceeded the amount of sixty hyperpera agreed upon by 
Souranas and Synadenos and Georgios Piperes in 1399, 
this might be the reason for Venier’s denial to pay off 
Mavrianos and the subsequent settlement of their dis- 
pute in court. 

The information provided by the contract gen- 
erally aligns with other similar contracts published by 
Cattapan (e.g., the time in which the painter’s work 
should commence). Of particular interest here are the 
specific instructions about the small format of the com- 
positions. Such a stipulation is unique in our sources, 
and it might be directly related to the available space in 
the church.1©? 

As with Venier, members of the Venetian family 
of Corner were among the first to colonize Crete after 
1211.193 Nicola Corner, son of the late Andrea, could 


100 On this term, see C. Gasparis, “II villaggio a Creta veneziana: 
XII-XV sec., in Les villages dans l’ Empire Byzantin: IV’-XV*° siecle, 
ed. J. Lefort, C. Morrisson, and J.-P. Sodini (Paris, 2005), 237-46. 


101 Cf.above, n. 97. 
102 Cf. below, p. 267. 
103 Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, 477. 
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Fig. 9. 


apparently be identified with Nicolaum Cornario, son 
and executee of Maria Cornario, relicta domini Andree 
Cornario (widow of Sir Andrea Corner), whose testa- 
ment was written on 10 October 1382.!°* The testa- 
ment mentions several Latin ecclesiastic foundations 
in Chandax and its suburbs that Maria frequented: the 
monastery of St. Francis, the nunneries of St. George 
and St. Catherine,!°* and others. As in the case of 
Venier,!°° there is no evidence of Corner’s religious 
identity, but we have no reason to assume that it was 
different from his mother’s. That a Venetian noble 
employed a Cretan painter to decorate an Orthodox 
church does not necessarily mean that the noble was 
Orthodox. Rather, it was an act of service to the subor- 
dinate Orthodox peasants who worked on his property. 


104 McKee, Wills, 2:909-10, doc. 721. 

105 These ecclesiastic foundations are identified with nos. 118, 
126-27 of the list of G. Gerola, “Topografia delle chiese della citta 
di Candia,’ Bessarione 34 (1918): 3-65, at 29; cf. Gerola, Monumenti 
veneti, 2:112-17, 129. 


106 See above, p. 255. 


Church of Panagia, Kato Symi, view from the east. Photo by authors. 


The Church of Panagia in Kato Symi 


Because of its poor state of preservation, the church has 
not attracted the attention of scholars, although its fres- 
coes are of high quality. As the church and its frescoes 
are unknown, they were never connected to the docu- 
ment published by Cattapan. Additionally, the docu- 
ment lists the settlement where the church is located as 
Simes, something that may have also hindered the iden- 
tification of the church. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The church is a single-aisled building (Fig. 9). Evidently, 
it partially collapsed at some point in the past and was 
rebuilt. Still visible are traces of two transverse arches 
that divided the church into three bays and were at 
some point removed. The western bay was demolished. 
Today, the entrance to the church is on the western wall. 
Only the southern wall and parts of the eastern one are 
original. Consequently, paintings survive only on these 
parts (Fig. 10). 
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Fig. 10. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS 


Iconographic Program 


Though a complete investigation of the pictorial proa 
gram is impossible, many of the remaining subjects can 
still be identified. In the present state of preservation, 
the decoration comprises a Christological cycle, scenes 
from the Life of the Virgin, and full-figure saints. We 
can distinguish the following themes. 

In the sanctuary, only fragments from the Virgin 
of the Annunciation and from a bearded deacon placed 
under an arch below her are still visible on the eastern 
wall to the right of the apse. The barrel vault of the sanc- 
tuary has scenes arranged in two registers; those of the 
upper register are unintelligible. The zone below shows 
two scenes from the cycle of Christ’s appearances after 
the Passion: Christ Appearing to the Apostles (Peace 
be unto you) and Christ Appearing to the Two Marys 
(Chairete). The southern wall depicts three frontally 
standing bishops. 


Church of Panagia, Kato Symi, surviving frescoes on the eastern and southern wall. Photo by authors. 


In the naos, wall paintings in poor condition can 
still be seen only on the southern wall of the middle bay. 
The barrel vault is divided into two registers. The upper 
register has the Entry into Jerusalem and the Betrayal. 
The register below contains three scenes from the 
Virgin cycle. From east to west, these are the Nativity of 
the Virgin, the Caressing, and the Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple. On the southern wall, the Deésis 
is depicted directly in front of the sanctuary with 
Christ located below the destroyed transverse arch. 
The depiction served as a proskynesis image.1°” Three 
military saints follow. All figures on the wall are placed 
under arches. 

The iconographic program conforms to the basic 
principles of Byzantine church decoration. From the 


107. On such prostration images on the lateral walls of Cretan 
churches, see A. Mailis, Obscured by Walls: The Bema Display of the 
Cretan Churches from Visibility to Concealment (Mainz, 2020), esp. 
53-106. 
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arrangement of the scenes, it is clear that the church 
was dedicated to the Virgin. The decoration seems to 
emphasize military saints. However, since so large a part 
of the iconographic program has been lost, all conclu- 
sions remain tentative. 

The document of 1419 (Appendix, doc. 3) mend 
tions only that Georgios Mavrianos had to paint all 
stories of Christ and of the Virgin (omnes figuras isto- 
riarum Jesu Christi et Beate Marie Virginis). These sub- 
jects were indeed included in the program. Mavrianos 
had to make sure that these compositions were painted 
in the manner he thought best when considering the 
available space. This clause in the contract allowed the 
painter a great deal of freedom in creating the fresco 
decoration. 

The phrase i2 opera minuta is of particular interest. 
It likely refers to the small format of these images. The 
small dimensions of the church may also account for 
this remark. In any case, it remains unique among the 
extant relevant documents. We can observe that the 
narrative scenes in the barrel vault are rendered on a 
much smaller scale than the saints on the walls. They are 
also smaller in scale compared to similar scenes in other 
churches.1°* The scenes of the Life of the Virgin are even 
more reduced in scale compared to the Christological 
cycle, to which it is as usual subordinated. 

On the southern wall to the right of St. Theodore, 
there is a relief-like grafhito of 1419 and a monogram 
below it made by a cross and the letters C and x (see 
below, Fig. 16). Perhaps it is no coincidence that these 
letters correspond to the initials of the noble Nicola 
Corner, who commissioned the wall paintings.’°? The 
monogram is identical to that in the Church of the 
Apostles in Lithines (1415).’1° According to the notarial 
act of 1419, the painter was to leave Chandax for Symi 
on 15 June. Thus, we can safely assume that the wall 
paintings were finished within the same year. Nicola 


108 The difference in scale between the saints on the walls and the 
narrative scenes on the barrel vaults is common, but in the case of the 
church in Kato Symi, it is more conspicuous. 


109 It is unknown if the first letter in a monogram refers to the 
name or the surname. In the case of the graffiti beginning with hic fuit, 
the surname always follows; on this, see Tsougarakes and Aggelomate- 
Tsougarake, Corpus, 39. 

110 ‘Tsougarakes and Aggelomate-Tsougarake, Corpus, no. 220.43. 
For cases of visitors who scratched their name in more than one 
church, see ibid., 50-53. 


Corner likely added his monogram and the date in this 
prominent position upon seeing the finished work.1”1 


Iconography 

Only a few parts from the lower half of the Entry into 
Jerusalem are still visible, including the head of the ass 
on which Jesus rides, a naked child in the foreground, 
and a small branch of a tree between them. To the right, 
there are remnants of the city of Jerusalem and people 
standing before its gate. The scene follows contempo- 
rary trends in Palaeologan iconography.” 

From the composition of the Betrayal of Judas, 
only the lower parts still survive (Fig. 11). The lower part 
of Judas’s body is next to that of Christ, whom he prob- 
ably embraced, following the standard iconography."1? 
In the lower-right corner, Peter (inscribed as IT) is cut- 
ting off Malchus’s ear, while behind him stand some 
figures. Since the scene is badly damaged, no further 
iconographic observations can be made. 

For the same reason, the scene of Christ Appearing 
to the Apostles (Peace be unto you) cannot be described 
in detail. In the center of a symmetrical composition, 
Christ stands frontally and blesses with outstretched 
hands. An edifice with a green cupola is visible behind 
him. Christ is flanked by two groups of apostles, of 
which only the garments in the lower parts and some 
feet are visible. They are standing in front of buildings. 
The composition represents Christ Appearing to the 
Apostles (Peace be unto you) in a building with the doors 


111 Such a case of inspection and approval is attested by the afore- 
mentioned contract signed in 1331 between the painter Nikolaos 
Vassalos and Markos Mouatsos (Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi;’ 227, no. 
26). According to the contract, after the completion of the work, 
two people were to judge the result and, if it was satisfactory, the 
painter would receive his payment. Interestingly, the contract was 
later annulled. This document implies that dissatisfaction on the part 
of the commissioners was perhaps frequently the case. Compare also 
with what was said above (p. 254) about the quarrel between Georgios 
Mavrianos and Emanuele Venier. 


112 On the iconography of this subject, see E. Lucchesi Palli, 
“Einzug in Jerusalem,’ LChrI 1:593-97, and Lucchesi Palli, “Einzug 
in Jerusalem, RBK 2:22-30; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai Gulavtivai 
Towyoypaplet, 68-70; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 292-93; and Tsamakda, 
Kakodiki, 176-77. 

113 On the iconography of the Betrayal, see J. Thiiner, “Verrat 
des Judas,” LChrI 4:440-43, and C. Papakyriakou, “H IIpodocta 
tov lovda: Tlapatypycets oTyy wetaetxovouayiay etxovoypadia ts 
napdotacns, Byzantina 23 (2003): 233-60; for Crete, see Kalokyres, 
Al bolavtival towyoypaplat, 85-86; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 293-95; 
and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 178-80. 
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Fig. 11. Church of Panagia, Kato Symi, the Betrayal. Photo by authors. 


locked, according to John 20:19 and 26, a subject that is 
relatively rare on Crete. The scene follows the standard 
iconography for this variant,!1* as seen for instance in 
the Church of the Savior in Ano Karkasa (end of the 
fourteenth century).'?° 

The scene of Christ Appearing to the Two Marys 
(Chairete) is greatly damaged. It depicts Christ, recog- 
nizable by his cruciform nimbus, standing in the 
center and flanked by two nimbed people, most likely 
Mary Magdalene and “the other Mary” according 
to Matthew 28:1. The woman on the left wears dark 


114 On the iconography of this subject, see K. Wessel, 
“Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen, RBK 2:383; J. Myslivec, 
“Apostel,” LChrI 1:168; W. Medding, “Erscheinung Christi vor 
den Aposteln,” LChrI 1:671-72; N. Gkioles, “‘Tlopev€évteg..? 
(Erxovoypagicés napatypycets), Afmruya 1 (1979): 104-42, esp. 130- 
40; A. W. Carr, “Appearances of Christ after the Passion,” ODB 1:142- 
43; and N. Zarras, O eixovoypupixds xduhoc twv ewdivdv evayyehlov 
otny marouoddyea uryuciaxy Coypagixy twv Badxaviwy (Thessaloniki, 
2011), 190-208. 


115 Zarras, O xdxhog twv ewdiveay evayyeAtwv, 192, fig. 81. 


purple garments;!1° the one on the right has green 


ones. The incident unfolds in a landscape defined by 
two hills. The composition seems to follow the stand- 
ard iconographic scheme according to which Christ 
is depicted blessing the two kneeling Marys with 
outstretched hands.'!” The posture of the women 
can vary. In Kato Symi, Christ does not extend both 
hands."18 In this church, neither woman bends down 
to touch Christ’s feet, but they seem to raise their hands 


116 The woman on Christ’s right wearing a purple maphorion is 
usually identified as the Virgin, an identification that was influenced 
by the writings of Gregorios Palamas (1294-1357), among others; see 
N. Zarras, “La tradition de la présence de la Vierge dans les scénes du 
‘Lithos’ et du ‘Chairete’ et son influence sur l’iconographie tardoby- 
zantine,’ Zograf 28 (2000-2001): 113-20, esp. at 115, 118-20. 

117 Onthe iconography of this subject, see Wessel, “Erscheinungen 
des Auferstandenen,” 379-83; W. Medding, “Erscheinung des 
Auferstandenen (2) vor den Frauen,” LChrI 1:666-67; Carr, 
“Appearances of Christ after the Passion,” 142-43; Zarras, “La tradi- 
tion”; and Zarras, O xdxdog twv ewSivedv evayyeMwr, 126-32. 

118 On this relatively rare detail, see Zarras, O xdxAog tw ewSiveby 
evayyeMwy, 128, with parallels. 
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toward him. A comparable composition, painted by 
Ioannes Pagomenos in 1328, is found in the Church 
of St. John at Trachiniakos.’!? Christ’s posture and 
the colors of the women’s vestments can be best com- 
pared to the images at the Valsamonero monastery of 
St. Phanourios (beginning of the fifteenth century)!?° 
and at St. George in Emparos (1436/37), painted by 
Manuel Phokas.!?4 

In its present state of preservation, the Virgin 
cycle comprises three episodes, depicted in chronologi- 
cal sequence.'** The cycle most probably continued on 
the opposite wall. 

The Nativity of the Virgin is partially destroyed 
(Fig. 12). It shows Anne seated on a comparatively large 
rectangular bed leaning forward with crossed arms in 
a state of exhaustion. A midwife stands next to Anne 
looking at her and probably offering her support.'*? 
Two female servants carrying undefined objects, per- 
haps spices for the Virgin, approach from the right. In 
the lower-right corner, a woman sits in profile, turned 
to the left and holding what is likely a flabellum or a 
spindle; in front of her is the cradle, where the new- 
born Virgin lies wrapped in swaddling clothes. The 
scene takes place in front of an architectonical fantasy 
with walls and hanging draperies. The composition 


119 T. Ioannidou, “To napexxhyat tov Aylov Indvvov tov Ozoddyov 
‘otwv Tpaytvidxw(v)’ Kavtdvov, tng eraupylas Lehtvov, vonot Xaviwy: 
Luubory oto épyo tov xpytixod Cwypddov Iwdvyn Maywuévov (a' wrod 
Tov 1400 ava)” (master’s thesis, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 
2016), http://ikee.lib.auth.gr/record/295589?In=en, pls. 53-54. On 
the wall paintings and their attribution to Ioannes Pagomenos, see 
also Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 116-17. 

120 M. Borboudake, “O apyixde vads tag Havaytas ty¢ Odnyytpiac,” 
in O: tovyoypagtes tns Movs tov Badoupovépov, 53-180, at 81-82, pls. 
6, 24b. 

121 I. Spatharakis, Dated Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete (Leiden, 
2001), 185. 

122 On the iconography of the Virgin cycle, see G. M. Lechner, 
“Maria, RBK 6:95-109; M. Nitz, “Marienleben,” LChrI 3:212-33; 
J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de lenfance de la Vierge dans 
lEmpire Byzantin et en Occident, 2 vols., 2nd ed. (Brussels, 1992); and 
J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Iconography of the Cycle of the Life of the 
Virgin, in The Kariye Djami, vol. 4, Studies in the Art of the Kariye 
Djami and Its Intellectual Background, ed. P. A. Underwood (London, 
1975), 161-94; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai Gulaveivai toryoypapiat, 
104-16, and Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 307-11. 

123 Compare with the mosaic in the inner narthex of the 
Monastery of Christ at Chora: P. A. Underwood, The Kariye Djami 
(New York, 1966), 2: pl. 98. 


follows the standard iconographic scheme!?* and 


can be compared to the one in the Panagia in Palaia 
Roumata (1359/60),'”* the Panagia in Kapetaniana 
(1401/2),1?° and the Panagia in Sklaverochori (mid- 
fifteenth century).!?” Although its state of preservation 
is very bad, the version in Panagia Keragrammeni in 
Kapistri (beginning of the fifteenth century) seems to 
correspond exactly to the one in Kato Symi. 

Following the standard iconographic scheme,* 
the scene of the Caressing of the Virgin represents 
the infant Mary caressed by her parents, Anne on the 
right and Joachim on the left (Fig. 13). Joachim’s head 
is touching Mary’s, while Anne is about to kiss her. 
The child is seated on Anne’s knees and extends her 
left hand. In the background, there is an architectural 
setting flanked by curtains, implying that the scene 
takes place inside a house. The composition shares the 
standard iconography, for example, with the scene in 
Studeniéa (1314).1?? Among the Cretan comparative 
material, there are striking similarities to the Panagia 
Keragrammeni in Kapistri. 

The Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple com- 
prises two episodes: the Presentation and the Feeding 
by an Angel (Fig. 14). In the foreground, the High Priest 
Zacharias is depicted standing on the left and receiv- 
ing Mary, who approaches him with extended arms. A 
maiden follows Mary and presents her to Zacharias. 
She is followed by another veiled maiden who holds 
a candle, as well as by her parents. Four more young 
girls with unveiled heads stand in the background. 
St. Anne turns her head in the direction of Joachim 
instead of looking at the Virgin. A seventh young girl 


28 


124 On the iconography of the Nativity of the Virgin, see 
Lafontaine-Dosogne, Lenfance de la Vierge, 1:89-120, and Lafontaine- 
Dosogne, “Life of the Virgin,” 174-76; for Crete, see Kalokyres, 4/ 
bulavtival towyoypapiat, 106-7. A good parallel outside Crete can be 
found, for example, in the Church of the Virgin Peribleptos (currently 
St. Clement) in Ohrid (1294/95); see Lafontaine-Dosogne, Lenfance 
de la Vierge, 1: fig. 20. 

125 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 109, 110. 

126 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 158. 


127. M. Borboudakes, “Ilapatypicets oty Cwypadixy tov DKha- 
Repoywplov,” in Evgpdcvvev: Agiépwua crov Mavddy Xarlyddxy 
(Athens, 1991), 1:375—99, at 378, pl. 190a. 

128 On the iconography of the Caressing, see Lafontaine-Dosogne, 
Lenfance de la Vierge, 1:1.4-27, and Lafontaine-Dosogne, “Life of the 
Virgin, 177-78; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavtivai toryoypapiat, 
107-8. 

129 Lafontaine-Dosogne, Lenfance de la Vierge, 1: fig. 64. 
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Fig. 12. 
Church of Panagia, Kato 
Symi, the Nativity of the 

Virgin. Photo by authors. 


Fig. 13. 

Church of Panagia, Kato 
Symi, the Caressing of the 
Virgin. Photo by authors. 
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was perhaps depicted on the far right side, but this part 
of the composition has been destroyed. The second epi- 
sode is placed in smaller scale in the upper-left corner. It 
shows Mary seated on the steps of the sanctuary below 
a ciborium. A flying angel approaches and brings her 
food, as described in apocryphal texts. The inscription 
reads: TA ATIA TON ATION (the Holy of Holies). 
The scenes take place before an architectural setting 
that signifies the Temple. The representation adheres 
to established iconographic patterns found in many 
Macedonian monuments of the fourteenth century, 
according to which Mary is presented to Zacharias 
not by her parents but by one of the virgins.’?° On 


130 An example can be found in the Church of the King in 
Studeniéa (1313/14). On the iconography of the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple and examples of this type, see Lafontaine- 
Dosogne, Lenfance de la Vierge, 1:136-67, and Lafontaine-Dosogne, 


Fig. 14. 

Church of Panagia, 
Kato Symi, the 
Presentation of the 
Virgin in the Temple. 
Photo by authors. 


Crete, very close parallels are found at the Panagia in 
Kapetaniana (1401/2),*3! the Panagia Kardiotissa 
in Voroi (beginning of the fifteenth century),19* the 
Panagia in Sklaverochori (mid-fifteenth century),'*? 
and again at the Panagia in Malles (1431/32).!>* All 


“Life of the Virgin,’ 179-83; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavtivai 
Towyoypapldl, ILO—11. 

131  Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 158. 

132 M. Borboudakes, “Tlavayia Kapdiaticcw Bépwy,” in [empayuéva 
O ' deSvode Kpytodoy:xov cvvedptov (Heraklion, 2004), 2.2:107-18, fig. 2. 
133 Borboudakes, “Ilapatnpyceic,” 381, 386, pl. 190b, and Maderakes, 
“Bulavtwy Coypaducn;’ 286. 

134 T.M. Provatakes, “[lavayia y Mecoywptricoa:’Evac rohaohdyetos 
vase otis Maes Aac8iov Kpytygs, in Tiuytixd agugowua otov oudtiyso 
xasyyyth Kwvoravtive A. Kahoxdpy (Thessaloniki, 1985), 469-523, 
at 500-1, figs. 26-28, and M. Aspra-Vardavake, “Ot towwoypadtes ts 
Tlavayiag Mecoywpiticcas otic Maes Aac8iov Kpyrtys,” Afrroya 
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Fig. 15. 


Church of Panagia, Kato Symi, St. Spyridon. 
Photo by authors. 


these scenes repeat the same iconography, which obvi- 
ously goes back to a common archetype. 

The depiction of the Deésis follows the standh 
ard scheme, showing Christ standing in the center 
holding a book and blessing, flanked by the Virgin 
on the left and St. John the Forerunner on the right. 
Both Mary and John raise their hands in supplica- 
tion.'*> This type is very common on Crete and finds 
parallels among fifteenth-century church decorations, 


Exuspeiac Bulavtivéy xe MeraBulaveivev Merete 5 (1991): 172-250, at 
222-23, pl. 24. 

135. On the iconography of the Deésis, see T. von Bogyay, “Deesis,” 
RBK 1:1178-1186, and M. Kazamia-Tsernou, Irropaiveas ty “Aégon” 
ort Bulavrives exxdyotes tng EMddoc (Thessaloniki, 2003); for Crete, 
see Kalokyres, Ai Bulavrival tovyoypaptat, 99-101. 


such as at St. Isidore in Kakodiki (1421).13° However, 
the placement of the figures of the Deésis under arches 
is rare. A parallel exists at the Panagia in Kastamonitsa 
(mid-fourteenth century).13” 

Three frontally standing bishops are depicted 
in the sanctuary, but their poor state of preservation 
precludes a secure identification. Only the first one 
could be identified, as St. Spyridon, on the basis of 
his characteristic headgear (Fig. 15).1°® Unlike the 
bishops in the sanctuary, the figures in the naos are 
all placed under arches. Three saints clad in military 
attire occupy the remaining wall surface to the right 
of the Deésis (Fig. 10). The first one is almost com- 
pletely lost. The beardless saint is holding a sword 
and a shield and, based on his curly hair, could be 
identified as St. George.1?? The second saint is prob- 
ably St. Demetrios. He is also beardless, has short and 
straight hair, and holds a lance, a small shield, and a 
bow.'*° The saint to the right, holding a lance and 
a sword, has curly hair and a short, dark, and round 
beard. He is probably St. Theodore Teron (Fig. 16).*7 
A close parallel regarding the stance, military costume, 
and weapons of the saint is found in the nearly contem- 
poraneous St. Nicholas in Skidia.'*? All these depic- 
tions of military saints are repeated in Cretan icons 
from the fifteenth century onward.!? 

The iconography of the church displays pro- 
nounced affinities with a group of wall paintings of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, including works 
in churches dedicated to the Virgin in Kapetaniana, 
Sklaverochori, Voroi, and Malles. These churches use 
common iconographic sources that in turn find corre- 
spondences in Macedonia and Mistras. However, these 
sources and parallels all date to the fourteenth century 


136 Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Coypadiay,” 292, pl. 110a. 

137 Mailis, Obscured by Walls, 79, fig. 122. 

138 On the iconography of St. Spyridon, see C. Weigert, “Spyridon 
(Spiridon) von Trimithon, LChrI 8:387-89. 

139 On the iconography of St. George, see E. Lucchesi Palli, “Georg?” 
LChrI 6:365-73, and C. Walter, The Warrior Saints in Byzantine Art and 
Tradition (Aldershot, 2003), 123-34. 


140 On the iconography of St. Demetrios, see J. Myslivec, “Demetrius 
von Saloniki,;’ LChrl 6:41-45, and Walter, The Warrior Saints, 76-93. 


141 On the iconography of St. Theodore Teron, see C. Weigert, 


» 


“Theodor Tiro von Euchaita (von Amasea),”’ LChrI 8:4.47-51, and 
Walter, The Warrior Saints, 55-66. 


142 Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypadiay,” 295, fig. 123b. 
143 Maderakes, “Bufavtwy Cwypaducy,” 295, with examples. 
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Fig. 16. Church of Panagia, Kato Symi, St. Theodore Stratelates. Photo by authors. 


at the latest.'** Scholars believe that they reflect Con- 
stantinopolitan art.145 


Style 
Like the wall paintings in Vrachasi, those in Kato Symi 
are not homogeneous in style. The frescoes of the sanc- 
tuary differ from those in the naos. The faces of the 
deacon on the eastern wall and of St. Spyridon on the 
southern wall are much darker than those of the naos. 
However, due to their poor state of preservation, it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain whether or not these paintings were 
created by a different artist. At the same time, the fres- 
coes of this painter also differ from the ones in Vrachasi. 
In Kato Symi, Georgios Mavrianos probably created the 
surviving frescoes of the naos, which are of outstand- 
ing quality. They exhibit close affinities to the ones in 
Vrachasi but also differences that can be explained by 


144 See also Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Coypadixy,” 280. 
145 M. Chatzidakes, “Toyoypadtes otyv Kpyty,” Kp.Xpor. 6 (1952): 
59-91, at 69, and Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypadiey, 277. 


the intervening twenty years separating the production 
of these two mural programs. 

The paintings of the naos exhibit all the charac- 
teristics of the classicizing trends of the first half of the 
fifteenth century on Crete.!*° These tendencies were 
already perceptible in Vrachasi, but the evolution of 
Mavrianos over the course of twenty years is remarkable. 
What is at first glance impressive in Kato Symi is the 
color scale, dominated by very bright blue and green 
colors, as well as ochre and earth tones (Fig. 11). The 
painter is well acquainted with the Palaeologan volume 
style. As seen especially in the Betrayal scene (Figs. 11, 
17), the space is rendered with depth, and the various 
groups are clearly placed at different levels between the 
foreground and the background. The buildings are like- 
wise rendered three-dimensionally, as seen in the Virgin 
scenes (Figs. 12-14). Like the elegant movements of the 


146 On these tendencies, see Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypadicy,” 
who examines a group of seventeen Cretan monuments dating 
between ca. 1400 and 1430. 
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Fig. 17. 

Church of 
Panagia, Kato 
Symi, detail of 
the Betrayal. 
Photo by authors. 


Fig. 18. 

Church of 
Panagia, Kato 
Symi, detail of 
the Presentation 
of the Virgin 

in the Temple. 
Photo by authors. 
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figures, the faces also express calmness, except for the 
face of Malchus (Fig. 17). The draperies are rendered 
plastically with the aid of tone gradations and white 
highlights, which sometimes take geometrical forms. 
The folds fall somewhat hard and jagged; the reflection 
of the light awards them a metallic impression (Figs. 1, 
17). The faces of the figures in the Presentation image 
are best preserved (Fig. 18): they are modeled with light 
to dark olive-green shadows and highlighted by thin 
white strokes, which strongly evoke the technique of 
icon painting. 

Mavrianos’s paintings belong in the group of wall 
paintings from the first half of the fifteenth century on 
Crete that are characterized by a classicizing style. The 
earliest dated monuments of this group are the Panagia 
in Kapetaniana and the Panagia Vryomeni in Meseleroi, 
both dated by inscription to 1401/2.1*” Most of these 
churches display the same academic style and, at the 
same time, a conspicuous influence from icon painting, 
a technique applied above all to the depiction of saints."#8 
Further, there are similarities in the rendering of space, 
the rendering of the buildings, and the treatment of the 
garments. As we have seen, the iconography also invites 
comparison with the same group of churches. However, 
we cannot identify with certainty Georgios Mavrianos 
as having worked in one of these churches or any other 
church known to us. Nevertheless, his paintings signif- 
icantly contribute to our knowledge of Byzantine art 
on Crete during that period, since they can serve as 
another reference point for dating other monuments. 

From the study of the two church decorations 
in Vrachasi and Kato Symi, we can conclude that 
Mavrianos developed his style over a period of time and 
that he collaborated with other painters. As specified 
in the contract of apprenticeship of 1390, Mavrianos’s 
apprentice would have assisted him in his work. The 
hands of such apprentices are thus certainly among 
the extant paintings but cannot be securely identified. 
The second painter in Kato Symi is not mentioned in 
the document,” but he probably belonged to someone 
in Mavrianos’s workshop.1*° 


147 Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypaduey,” 273. 

148 See Bissinger, Kveta, 217. 

149 Among the published contracts, there is only one case in which 
a person hires two painters to paint a church; see above, pp. 249-50. 
150 There is also the possibility, demonstrated by analogous con- 
tracts for the painting of icons, that a painter could hire another 


Konstantinos Gaitanas and the 


Church of the Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa 


The sources on the fifteenth-century history of monas- 
ticism in the area of Karkasa (alias Karkasies) are lim- 
ited and somehow ambiguous. Two churches, the 
Savior in Ano Karkasa and the Holy Apostles in Kato 
Karkasa, have been there since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, if not earlier.*! Both churches have 
preserved Late Byzantine wall paintings. In 1901-1902, 
Gerola took informal notes on these wall paintings and 
recorded some of the depicted subjects.1** The frescoes 
remain, however, virtually unknown. Especially for 
the Holy Apostles’s wall paintings, modern scholars 
have emphasized their excellent quality, which displays 
Constantinopolitan influence.? 

The first mention of a monastic establishment in 
the area is found in manuscripts of the letters that the 
Cretan hieromonk Neilos Damilas sent to Maximus 
Chrysoberges. The earliest fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts that preserve the letters do not mention Damilas 
as a resident of Karkasa (e.s., Patmos, Monastery of 
Saint John the Theologian, gr. 428 and gr. 669, and 
Alexandria, Patriarchal Library, gr. 341). The first such 
mention is found in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, gr. 1295 (fifteenth to sixteenth centuries), where 
on f. 6ov we read: Tloinua xvpod Nefhov iepouovdyou 
Kal trvevuatixod tatpdc, Tod értheyouévov Nrawire tod 
Kpytixod, tod év tH tep&d novi tHv Kapxaciwy (Work 
of the hieromonk and spiritual father, Sir Neilos, the 
so-called Damilas, from Crete, resident of the sacred 
monastery of Karkasa). This geographical informa- 
tion on Damilas’s residence is repeated in Paris, Bib- 
liothéque nationale de France, gr. 1286 (sixteenth 
century); Bremen, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, 


painter to assist him for a specific commission; for example, see 
Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi? 211, no. 4, and Vassilaki, “Looking at Icons 
and Contracts,’ 107. Such a division of labor presupposes that the 
workshop received a steady stream of commissions. 

151 See mainly D. Tsougarakis and E. Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, 
“Monasteries of South-Eastern Crete during the Venetian Period,” 
in Edxocuia: Studi miscellanei per il 750 di Vincenzo Poggi S. J., 
ed. V. Ruggieri and L. Pieralli (Catanzaro, 2003), 541-72, and 
Nikolidakes, Netlog Aawidde, 113-20. 

152 Gerola and Lassithiotakes, Tozoypagixds xatdoyoc, 101-2, 
nos. 747-48. 

153 Borboudakes, “H téyvy cate ty Bevetoxpatia,’ 242, 246, and 
Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypadicy,” 279, n. 35. 
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C 006; and Moscow, State Historical Museum, Sinod. 
gr. 207 (Vlad. 250) (seventeenth century). Along with 
the geographical information, this latter manuscript 
also reports the year in which the letters were written: 
étet dtd Xpiotod, av’ (1400).154 According to this evi- 
dence, the place in which Damilas lived during the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries is generally 
mentioned as the monastery of Karkasa, without any 
reference to a church or a monastery dedicated to the 
Holy Apostles or to the Savior. 

In the Church of the Savior, the earliest graffito 
preserved on its walls dates from the year 1436 and post- 
dates the construction of the church and the execution 
of its wall paintings: Adi p[ri]ma mazo 1436 hic fuit 
Dono... mas. Ilos ... sancta pler] t{ut\to morttallia cor- 
pora dio ete... possa dellibe ... de detto mos. Amen (On 
1 May 1436 was here Dono... mas. To those... Holy 
and entirely mortal body, God .. .).!°* Much more infor- 
mation exists about the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Kato Karkasa, which is located one kilometer away from 
that of the Savior. Regarding the date of its wall paint- 
ings, important evidence comes from two graffiti of the 
year ,¢>Aa ’ (1422/23), along with the partially preserved 
dedicatory inscription, first published by Demetrios 
Tsougarakes and Elene Aggelomate-Tsougarake.!°° The 
authors assume that these graffiti, incised twice beneath 
the dedicatory inscription, might repeat the partially 
preserved date at the end of the inscription: [¢]3 [Aa]. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, the Cretan 
hieromonk and scholar Neilos Bertos mentions a 
monastery of the Holy Apostles that was inhabited 
by nuns: tod ai dcio Exeivar yuvaixes Kal Karoypéc, 
mod h evroynuévy oy éxeivy cvpd h “Yrouovy, h 
Kalyyoupevy Tis Lovijs THY &ylwv Arootéhwy, call ai Ete- 
pat Toate uovayat... (where those holy women and 
nuns are, where that blessed soul is, the lady Ypomone, 
the Mother superior of the monastery of the Holy 


154 The following text was based on this manuscript: K. Arsenij 
(Ivascenko), Nila Damily ieromonakha Kritskago otvét’ grekolatin- 
janinu monakhu Maksimu na ego pismo v zastitu latinskikh novostej 
v vere: Greceskij tekst I russkij perovod (Novgorod, 1895). For the man- 
uscript tradition and the stemmatic relation of the manuscripts, see 
Nikolidakes, Nelog Aapidds, 83-91. 

155 Tsougarakes and Aggelomate-Tsougarake, Corpus, 217, no. 190. 
The wall paintings have been dated to the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; see Andrianakes and Giapitsoglou, Xprrtiavixd uvyuela, 235. 
156 ‘Tsougarakes and Aggelomate-Tsougarake, Corpus, 216, no. 188. 
For the dedicatory inscription, see below, p. 281. 


Apostles, and the other first nuns. . .).1°” The identifi- 
cation of the Holy Apostles monastery in Kato Karkasa 
as the one mentioned by Bertos has been proposed by 
Nikolidakes and has been followed by other scholars.* 
This, however, seems to contradict the information 
given by the sixteenth-century testament of Anthimos 
Donos, hegoumenos of the Holy Apostles monastery. 
According to this document, written in 1524, Anthimos 
was about to leave the monastery for his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. For this reason, he appointed the monk 
Paisios as his proxy to govern the monastery during his 
absence: Emta adyjnv xovpnecdpnwy év Tt ova Tav Ayiwy 
Aroctéhwv tev yKahoyépwy Tay kup Tlajowv, xabac 
Huovv éy@, Hva éyy e€ovoia va Bary povayous Kal va 
evydan doti¢ Sev Tov Oehe dpéct... (Moreover, I leave 
Sir Paisios as a commissary at the monastery of the Holy 
Apostles of the monks, as was I before him, so as to have 
the authority to invite monks and to expel anyone he 
does not like . . .).45° Thanks to the same document, we 
also learn that a great part of Damilas’s private library 
was once kept at the Holy Apostles monastery.’©° On 
the other hand, more sixteenth-century evidence attests 
that in the same period the monastery of the Savior was 
deserted, and Anthimos, after his return from the pil- 
grimage, was to provide for its revitalization, should 
admit or expel nuns, and do whatever was good for the 
monastery.'° 

This information does not help to clarify the situa- 
tion in the area of Karkasa during the fifteenth century. 
It seems, however, that monks and nuns coexisted 
at some point in the same area in scattered monastic 


cells, but they were geographically divided based on 


157 H. Aposkiti-Stammler, “Nathanael-Neilos Bertos: Vindobonen- 
sis Hist. gr. 91, Nr. 59” (PhD diss., University of Munich, 1974), 26, n. 2. 
158 Nikolidakes, Nefog Aauidc, 115; Tsougarakis and Angelomatis- 
Tsougarakis, “Monasteries,” 545; and Andrianakes and Giapitsoglou, 
Xpirtiavixd uvyete, 235. We should note that another church ded- 
icated to the holy apostles is located in Andromyloi, near Lithines. 
Nevertheless, there is no evidence that there was a monastic establish- 
ment nearby. This church already existed at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, as its frescoes are dated by inscription to 1415 (Gerola, 
Monumenti veneti, 4:586, no. 10). On this church, see also Spatharakis, 
Dated Wall Paintings, 167-69. 

159 G.K. Mavromates, ed., ludvvyg Oddxanos, vordpios lepdmetpas: 
Kardotiyo (1496-1543) (Venice, 1994), 68-70, no. 31 [238]. 

160 On this subject, see Despotakis and Rigo, “Neilos Damilas” 
(forthcoming). 

161 Cf. Tsougarakis and Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, “Monasteries,” 
546-47. 
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the location of the two churches, which, after Damilas 
passed away,'® began to be referred to as two different 
monasteries. As Nikolaos Tomadakes suggested, the 
term Lov should be considered as referring to a group 
of separate monastic cells.1®? It is worth noting that on 
the eve of the fifteenth century, the matter of coexis- 
tence between monks and nuns on Crete provoked the 
reaction of both the patriarchate of Constantinople’** 
and the local Venetian authorities.'°* Maybe for this 
reason, on 9 May 1399, Damilas started to build the 
nunnery of Theotokos Pantanassa in Vaionaia, almost 
6 kilometers away from the area of Karkasa.1°° 


The Document on the Church of. the 
Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa 


The new evidence presented here sheds light on the 
fifteenth-century history of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles in Kato Karkasa. It also links a commission 
and one more painter to existing Byzantine wall paint- 
ings on Crete under Venetian rule. 

According to the newly discovered document 
(Appendix, doc. 5),!©” on 13 October 1422, the painter 
Konstantinos (Costas) Gaitanas was hired by the priest 
and hieromonk Neophytos Paschales, a resident of the 
Holy Apostles monastery in Kato Karkasa, to create 
wall paintings throughout the entire church of the 


162 See below, p. 279. 


163 N. V. Tomadakes, “Exxdyowortixe torwvtuie Kat ovduata,” 
Kpntodoyia 3 (1978): 2-48, at 25, and Nikolidakes, Neos Aauids, 
120, Nn, 21. 

164 N. V. Tomadakes, “Mehethuata mept Iwo Bpvevviov: A’. 
To Gityya tov cvveiodxtwv év Kpyty cal Kip (mepi td 1400); B’. 
Xpovohoyixa tpobhypata tig Cwijs Kol tod Epyov,” Ex. Er. Bul. Xn. 29 
(1959): 1-33, at 9-12. 

165 Evidence of this is found in a decree issued by the duke of 
Candia, Marco Falier, according to which the coexistence of monks 
and nuns was strictly prohibited in both old and new monastic 
establishments. The penalty for the violation of this order was one 
year in prison, deportation from Crete, and fifty hyperpera: A.S.V., 
Procuratori di San Marco, Chiesa, de supra, b. 142, f. 71-v: Die 8 augusti 
T402.... 

166 On this note reported in the codex Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Barocci 69, see Despotakis and Rigo, “Neilos Damilas” (forthcoming). 
Indeed, in his typikon sent to the nuns of Vaionaia, Damilas justified 
himself for coexisting with them in the same area because there was 
no other place for him to stay while constructing the new monastery. 
See also S. Petridés, “Le typikon de Nil Damilas pour le monastére 
de femmes de Bzonia en Créte (1400),” IRAIK 15 (1911): 92-111, at 
103.814; cf. Nikolidakes, NeAog Aawidde, 120. 


167 A.SN., Notai di Candia, b. 23 [Giovanni Longo], fol. 104 [249]v. 


monastery, including the following subjects: all sto- 
ries of the New Testament, which in Greek are called 
Despotikes Eortes (Feasts of the Lord); all stories from 
the life of the Mother of God; all those of the apostles; 
and the Last Judgment, which in Greek is called Deftera 
Parusia. The contract also specifies that this last sub- 
ject should be placed in a certain part of the church 
called the schutari and that Gaitanas was free to choose 
the subjects for the remaining space of the church. 
Subsequently, Gaitanas states that he would begin his 
work at the Holy Apostles on 15 April 1423, with a view 
to finishing it during the summer of the same year. The 
agreed upon price was 185 Cretan hyperpera, plus the 
painter’s sustenance. 

In Cattapan’s list of painters active on Crete, 
Konstantinos Gaitanas might correspond to no. 55: 
Cumano Gatana Costa di Nichita, resident of the sub- 
urb of Chandax, whose traces are found in the Veneto- 
Cretan archival documents in the years 1423-1443.'°8 
However, because of the methodology followed for the 
creation of this checklist, we are unable to ascertain if 
Cattapan had discovered within these years several doc- 
uments related to Konstantinos Gaitanas or just two: 
namely, one concerning his activity in 1423 and another 
one mentioning him as dead in 14.43. In any case, based 
on the current state of information, we should consider 
the year 14.43 as the terminus ante quem for his death. 

According to Cattapan’s list, Gaitanas’s fam- 
ily seems to be among the largest families of painters 
in fifteenth-century Chandax, along with those of the 
Clontzas (Cloza) and Phokas (Fuca, Fucha) families. 
He lists five artists in total, including the painter of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles: “Gaitana (Gatana) 
Giovanni (1424-1460 c. m.)” (no. 52); “Gaitana 
Nicola di Giovanni (1454-1463 m.)” (no. 53); “Gaitana 
Cocoli di Giovanni (1451-1482)” (no. 54); “Cumano 
Gatana Costa di Nichita (1423-1443 m.)” (no. 55); 
and “Gaitana (Gatana) Nicola di Costa (144.4-1479)” 
(no. 56), all residents of the suburb of Chandax. Unlike 
other families such as Clontzas and Phokas, whose sur- 
name is included in archival documents of the sixteenth 


century,'® the traces of the Gaitanas family seem to 


168 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi? 205. 

169 For the related entries of the sixteenth century, see M. Konstan- 
toudake, “Ot Cwypddot tod Xdvdaxog kate Td TPATOV Hutov Tod 160” 
aidvos, ol waptupovuevol ex THY voTupLAKdy dpyelwv, Oycavplo“ata 10 
(1973): 291-380, at 311, 317, 321, 350, 358; M. Konstantoudake, “Néa 
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disappear. However, several people with a similar sur- 
name (Iwitévys) appear in the sixteenth century in the 
area of Hierapetra.'”° 

The difference between “Gaitana’ and “Gatana” 
seems to be inconsequential; both variants must refer 
to the same family, since Cattapan noticed that nos. 52 
and 56 were spotted in the documents spelled both 
ways. The same surname also appears spelled both ways 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but outside 
Crete. Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit 
records two persons, Theodoros Gaitanas (Iwitavéis) 
and Konstantinos Gaitanas (Iwitavac) from Cephalonia 
in 1264,” and a Georgios Gatanas (Iutavéic) from 
Smyrni in 1281.17? Other people with the same or simi- 
lar surname (e.g., Gaitanes or Gatanes) are also found 
in Hierissos,!72 
from Famagusta appears on Crete in 1301.!7* Based on 
the archival evidence, we have no reason to doubt the 


while a certain Leonardos Gaitanos 


Cretan origin of the fifteenth-century group of painters 
belonging to the Gaitanas family. All notarial deeds 
consulted by Cattapan state that all members were 
established in the suburb of Chandax, without men- 
tioning any other place of origin.1”> Moreover, another 


eyypaoa yid Cwypdove tod Xdvdane. (ic! ai.) ard te &pyeia tod Aovxa 
Kal THY votaplwy THs Kpytygs, in Oncavplouata 14 (1973): 157-98, at 
164-65, 168-70, 173, 185-86; and A. D. Paliouras, “H Cwypagici eis 
tov Xdvdaxa dm 1550-1600, in Onoavplouata 10 (1973): 157-98, at 
119-20, 123. 

170 A.E. Chatzake, “H KacteMavia tys lepdretpas kath to 160 
ava: Kowwvixés xa orcovourxés oes” (PhD diss., University of 
Corfu, 2013), 218, 362, 431, 438, 445. A certain “Gaitani Pietro detto 
Maruli” was a notary in sixteenth-century Chandax (A.S.V., Notai di 
Candia, b. 128). 

171 PLP 3457-58. 

172 PLP 3578. 

173, PLP 3459-60, 3579. 


174 R.Morozzo della Rocca, ed., Benvenuto de Brixano: Notaio in 
Candia, 1301-1302 (Venice, 1950), 179, doc. 499. 

175 This fact is also confirmed by our own research (e.g., A.S.V., 
Notai di Candia, b. 246 [Giovanni Sevasto], prot. 1, fol. 12v: Eodem 
die [XXX mensis Iunii 14.41]. Manifestum facio ego Iani Gaitana, 
pinctor, habitator burgi Candide ...[On the same day (30 June 1441). 
I, Joannes Gaitanas, painter, resident of the suburbs of Chandax. . .]; 
and A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 187 bis [Leonardo Pantaleo], prot. 1, 
fol. 6v: Eodem die [XX mensis Decembris 1467]. Manifestum faci- 
mus nos Nicola Gaitana, pinctor, principalis, et papas ani Musuraqui, 
eius plecius, ambo habitatores burgi Candide ...|On the same day 
(20 December 1467). We, Nikolaos Gaitanas, painter, principal, and 
the priest Ioannes Muzurakes, his guarantor, both residents of the sub- 


urbs of Chandax...]). 


list compiled by Cattapan with regard to the contracts 
of apprenticeships shows that Kokoles and especially 
Nikolaos Gaitanas were among those who taught the art 
of painting in fifteenth-century Chandax.1’° Michael 
Kornaros, Ioannes Asprogites, Manuel Diminites, 
and Michael Scandalares are named as their disciples.!”” 
This fact, along with Neophytos Paschales’s commis- 
sion to Konstantinos Gaitanas at the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, indicates that Gaitanas’s name was held 
in high esteem. 

According to the contract of employment of Octo- 
ber 1422 between Neophytos Paschales and Konstantinos 
Gaitanas, the latter was to begin his work in the Church 
of the Holy Apostles on 15 April 1423, with a view to fin- 
ishing it during the summer of the same year. Like the 
contract between the executors of Anna Correr’s will and 
Georgios Mavrianos in which it was stipulated that the 
painter was to start work in April 1422 and finish it in 
September of the same year, if not earlier, this recently 
discovered document also specifies that the decoration 
of the entire church was to be completed in about four 
months. Moreover, the year in which Gaitanas was hired 
coincides exactly with the year s3Aa' (1423) incised 
twice under the dedicatory inscription. 

The agreed-upon price was 185 Cretan hyper- 
pera, plus the painter’s sustenance. Such an amount 
far exceeds the payments to other contemporary com- 
missions, namely those to Georgios Mavrianos, who 
received seventy and one hundred hyperpera in 1419 


176 Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi?’ 217. 


177 According to Cattapan’s list of teachers and apprentices, 
unfortunately without archival references, Kornaros, Asprogites, 
and Scandalares became disciples of Nikolaos Gaitanas in the years 
1461, 1464, and 1472, respectively, while Diminites was a disciple of 
Kokoles in the year 1465. In our research, however, we noticed that in 
the contract of 1465, the former apprentice of Kokoles Gaitanas was 
not Manuel Diminites but Michael Scandalares: Eodem die [VU men- 
sis Maii 1465]. Manifestum facio ego Michali Scadalari, pinctor, habi- 
tator burgi Candide, tibi, magistro Cocoli Gaitana, pinctori, habitatori 
dicti burgi, et tuis heredibus, quia afirmo me tecum in tuum laborem 
tunc artis tue suprascripte, a modo usque ad annum .1. proxime ven- 
turum ...(On the same day [7 May 146s]. I, Michael Scandalares, 
painter, resident of the suburbs of Chandax, make public to you, the 
master Kokoles Gaitanas, painter, resident in the aforementioned 
suburbs, and to your successors, that I entrust myself to be at your 
disposal with regard to your aforementioned art, from now on and 
for the coming year ...]) (A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 279 [Francesco 
Vlacho], prot. 1, fol. 78 [160]r). It is possible that Cattapan confused 
the information provided by the documents and therefore transmit- 
ted them erroneously into his list. 
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and 1422, respectively (see above, p. 267). Gaitanas’s 
payment is the highest in our sources so far, and it is a 
manifestation of his prominence on Crete during the 
first half of the fifteenth century. That the church is 
much bigger than the two painted by Mavrianos may 
have also played a role. 

In comparison to a few other contracts published 
by Cattapan that as a rule mention creating frescoes 
throughout the entire church without specifying the 
subjects,!78 
provides detailed information on the specific subjects 
of the iconographic program, as well as on the specific 
location, the so-called schutari, probably meaning a 
lunette (see below, p. 281), in which the Last Judgment 
should be placed. In addition, the precondition that 
Gaitanas could decide the compositions that would 
decorate any remaining spaces is not only unique in 
comparison to all other known agreements but also 
implies that Neophytos was the one who dictated the 
subjects mentioned in the document. 

Evidently, and unlike all the other cases that 
we know, Neophytos did not act as the owner of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles. The involvement of 
Neophytos, whose name is probably also mentioned 
in the dedicatory inscription,’”? in such an important 
notarial deed raises a few questions: was Neophytos 
Paschales the successor of Neilos Damilas as a cleric- 
leader in the monastic establishment of Karkasa? 
Consequently, does the notarial deed of 13 October 
1422 indicate the terminus ante quem for Damilas’s 
death? Until now, the terminus post quem for the lat- 
ter’s death was 22 April 1417, when he composed the 
inventory of his manuscripts.'8° Although it has been 
cited by previous scholars as a “testament” based on 
Damilas’s words (Ei tods ,avil’ ig tov Ampihtov urjvav 
HKooth Sevtépa cabouohoyd éyd 6 év tepouoveevots Nethoc 
dS Nerauirac cal ypaow tiv Siadhxny tadtyy- Te BBM TH 
éyw ioh tavta...) (On 22 April 1417, I, the hieromonk 
Neilos Damilas, declare and write this testament; the 
books I possess are these .. .), this text is irrelevant for 
establishing when he passed away because there is no 


this new document is unique because it 


178 Wesee this in contracts between Nikolaos Vassalos and Markos 
Mouatsos in 1331, loannes Gradenigos and Daniel Gastreas in 1353, 
Ioannes Frangos and Konstantios Gerardos in 1371, etc.; see above, 
p. 251. 

179 See below, p. 281. 

180 Nikolidakes, Netlog Aawidde, 47; cf. PLP 5085. 


reference to the status of his health, to his postmortem 
will, or to any executors—in short, all the information 
that is commonly provided in proper testaments.!®! The 
appearance of the hieromonk Neophytos in Chandax 
in October 1422 and his subsequent involvement— 
without power of attorney on behalf of Damilas—in 
the commission of the wall paintings of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles to Konstantinos Gaitanas lead us to 
assume that Damilas had passed away by then. 

No other evidence about Neophytos exists, but 
his last name is found in the area of Hierapetra during 
the sixteenth century.'8? The notarial Greek registers 
of Ioannes Olokalos include a deacon called Manuel 
Paschales (IlaoyAyj¢) in 1525 and another person with 
the same name, Manuel Paschales (Tlacxa)j¢), notary, 
in 1530.18? The fact, however, that Neophytos was sim- 
ply mentioned in the notarial deed as a resident (habi- 
tatori) of the Holy Apostles monastery and not as a 
hegoumenos, should prevent us from hasty conclusions 
about his role in the monastic area of Karkasa. The same 
consideration also applies to Neilos Damilas, whose sta- 
tus in Karkasa remains unclear. However, his initiative 
to found the Vaionaia monastery and his involvement 
in the theological controversies of his time imply that 
he had at least a leading spiritual role in the monastic 
community of Karkasa. 


The Church of the Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa 
ARCHITECTURE 


The church is a single-aisled building covered by a 
pointed barrel vault in the interior and a saddle roof on 
the exterior (Figs. 19-20). It has a cylindrical apse in the 
eastern wall and an original entrance in the southern 
wall. A second door was opened later in the northern 
wall, resulting in the destruction of some wall paintings. 
‘The interior is divided into three bays by two transverse 
arches. A modern window in the apse and a second one 
in the western wall illuminate the interior. The western 
wall does not bear any wall paintings. It was demolished 
at an unknown time and was rebuilt. The window on 
this wall was originally an entrance whose lower part 
was walled up. 


181 Despotakis and Rigo, “Neilos Damilas” (forthcoming). 


182 The surname is broadly attested outside Crete from the thir- 
teenth century onward; see PLP 21998-22013. 


183. Mavromates, Iwévyys Odduahos, 77, doc. 41, and 123, doc. 105. 
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Fig. 19. 
Church of the 

Holy Apostles, Kato 
Karkasa, view from the 
west. Photo by authors. 


Fig. 20. 
Church of the 

Holy Apostles, Kato 
Karkasa, view of the 
interior, looking east. 
Photo by authors. 
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THE FOUNDER'S INSCRIPTION 


The dedicatory inscription is situated in the south- 
ern wall, to the left of the eastern transverse arch. 
The letters are faded and the inscription is partially 
damaged by later carbon inscriptions. It reads as fol- 
lows:184 Avyxodou[48]y «[al]| &v[t]otlo]py8[y 6 Pei] | 
06 [«(at)] 2[&] vole] tog 08] tos [va] 6c t[H]v &[ytov]] [7] 
aveo[juwv]...|... [cvvlepy[iac]...]... [Neo]pdz[ov] 

e| axes te) cep Reaeslee LE eee | cae Dis divine 
and most revered church of the all-praiseworthy 
saints ... was erected and painted with the contribu- 
tions... of Neophytos...69...). 

The inscription informs us that the church was 
rebuilt and redecorated. However, several scholars have 
noted that the verbs évoixodoue and &victopé can be 
used as synonyms for the verbs oixodoue and iotope.'8° 
Therefore, we cannot be sure that an earlier church 
existed at this place. It is also impossible to ascertain if 
the church was painted immediately after its construc- 
tion was completed. On the other hand, there is no 
older paint layer in the church. The epithets used in the 
inscription, combined with the iconographic program 
(see below), confirm that the church was dedicated to 
the Apostles Peter and Paul. No other details can be 
safely extracted from the inscription. From the date at 
the end, only the letter for the century is still visible. 
Two graffiti with the date ,¢MAa' (1422/23) in the south- 
ern wall offer a terminus ante quem or ad quem for the 
dating of the wall paintings.'®° Based on the discovered 
contract, we can safely date the wall paintings to the 
year 1423. The same document supplies the name of the 
donor, the priest and hieromonk Neophytos Paschales, 
who made the commission, and the name of the painter, 
Konstantinos Gaitanas. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS 
Iconographic Program 


As it survives today, the pictorial program of the church 
comprises Christological and liturgical scenes, scenes 


184 ‘The inscription was first published by Tsougarakes and 
Aggelomate-Tsougarake, “Xapéyuata,’ 715, no. 404. 

185 See, among others, A. Mylopotamitake, “Krytopicéc extypadés 
xa Spucy exxdyoady atyy Kpyry xatd thy meplodo ty Bevetoxpatinc,” 
TrahoeMyvixd 4 (1991-1993): 69-85, at 74-75. 

186 Tsougarakes and Aggelomate-Tsougarake, “Xapayyata,’ 713-15, 
and Tsougarakes and Aggelomate-Tsougarake, Corpus, 215-17, no. 188. 
The authors convincingly argue that these graffiti repeat the date of the 
donor’s inscription, since they were incised directly below it. 


from the life of the patron saints Peter and Paul, and 
several portraits of male and female saintly figures and 
prophets.'8” The representation of female saints is 
highly unusual but does not exclude the possibility that 
the church at least at that moment was the katholikon 
of a male monastery.188 

According to the document, the painter Konstan- 
tinos Gaitanas was hired to paint the entire church 
(depingere totam ecclesiam).\*? As far as we can judge, 
he fulfilled this obligation. However, the western wall 
was rebuilt, resulting in the loss of the wall paintings 
there. It was agreed that the painter would decorate 
the church with the following subjects: all stories from 
the New Testament (Despotikes Eortes, meaning the 
feast cycle), all stories of the Virgin and the apostles, 
and the stories of the Last Judgment (Deftera Parusia). 
The painter could freely choose among the “known” 
subjects for the remaining surfaces, if there were any 
left. Furthermore, the agreement specifies that the 
Last Judgment should be painted in the schutari; the 
Greek word oxovtéptov, which means shield, prob- 
ably describes a lunette in this context.!?° Since the 
church does not have a dome, the term likely refers to 
the lunette/tympanum of the western wall, where the 
theme of the Last Judgment was situated in Byzantine 
and Cretan church programs. Unfortunately, the paint: 
ings of this wall have not survived. 

The church program does not include any scenes 
from the Life of the Virgin. It is not likely that these 
scenes were located on the destroyed western wall, since 
such cycles commonly appear in the bottom zone of the 
barrel vault. Ifthe Last Judgment was placed there, there 
would not have been enough space left for a Virgin 


187 On the wall paintings of this church, see the brief comments 
by Borboudakes, “H téyvy xat& th Bevetoxpatia,’ 246; Maderakes, 
“Bulavtwy Coypadiey,” 277, n. 32; and Andrianakes and Giapitsoglou, 
Xpiotiavixd uvyueld, 235. 

188 ‘This case is not unique. Female saints are also depicted at the 
St. Phanourios Monastery in Valsamonero; see M. Acheimastou- 
Potamianou, “To xhitog tov wyiou Davoupiov,” in Or roryoypaples TS 
Movys tov Badrapovépov, 291-370, at 304. 

189 This interesting remark confirms that there were also commis- 
sions for the partial painting of a church (cf. above, p. 249). 


190 In other contexts, the word points to a round shape or form; 
see, for example, M. Parani, B. Pitarakis, and J.-M. Spieser, “Un exemr 
ple d’inventaire d’objets liturgiques: Le testament d’ Eustathios Boilas 
(avril 1059), REB 61 (2003): 143-65, esp. at 158, L. 133, which refers to 
an enamel roundel. 
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cycle.!?! Moreover, such a combination would have 
been exceptional. Apart from this, one wonders why a 
church dedicated to the apostles should also include a 
Virgin cycle, even if such an inclusion is not unknown 
on Crete.1?* Be it as it may, it is obvious that the painter 
did not fully implement the agreement. Another inter- 
esting observation is that only the most important sub- 
jects were named in the contract, leaving the painter 
great freedom in choosing the remaining themes. 

The Christological cycle, which forms the core 
of the decoration, begins in the sanctuary with the 
Annunciation, runs along the barrel vault of the naos in 
two or three registers per bay, and concludes in the sanc- 
tuary, where the Ascension and other Christological 
scenes are placed. The cycle emphasizes the Passion 
and includes rare scenes like Christ Ascending the 
Cross and the events after the Resurrection,!°* but 
it also includes one of Christ’s Miracles. The enrich- 
ment of the Christological cycle with Miracles is 
rare in Cretan church programs, especially those of 
single-aisled churches.'?* The cycle with the scenes 
from the lives and the martyrdom of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul is very rare on Crete. Here it is subor- 
dinated to the Christological cycle and is placed on 
the lower zone of the northern part of the barrel vault. 
The Denial and Repentance of Peter are treated as part 
of the Christological cycle, placed among the Passion 
scenes on the southern part of the barrel vault as can 
be observed in the extant church programs and as is 


191 To cite just one example, compare the western wall in the 
Church of the Savior in Potamies that bears a depiction of the Last 
Judgment and covers the entire wall; for an image, see Ranoutsaki, 
Soteras Christos-Kirche, fig. 30. The same applies to the western wall of 
the Church of the Savior in Ano Karkasa (this representation is miss- 
ing from Lymberopoulou and Duits, Hell in the Byzantine World, and 
remains unpublished). 


192 Scenes from the Life of the Virgin occasionally appear in other 
Cretan churches that are not dedicated to her, such as in St. Marina 
in Kalogerou (1300) (Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 20-21) or in 
Agioi Pateres in Ano Floria (1470) (Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 
215-16). Outside of Crete, this phenomenon is common (see Nitz, 
“Marienleben,” 215); in the relevant churches, however, the available 
surfaces for decoration were much larger. 


193 On these scenes, see Zarras, O xdxlog twv ewSivev evayyetor, 
421 and plan 19, for their placement within the iconographic program 
of the church at Kato Karkasa. 

194 A parallel can be found in the Church of Panagia in Sklavero- 
chori (mid-fifteenth century); see also Borboudakes, “Mapatnpygeic,” 
376. 


prescribed in the Hermeneia of Dionysios of Fourna.'?° 


The patron saints are also portrayed on the northern 
wall directly before the sanctuary, opposite the seated 
Mary and the Child on the southern wall. These two 
depictions function as proskynesis images.1?° The dec- 
oration of the western wall is destroyed, as we have 
already said. Since the Crucifixion is depicted on the 
northern wall, the entire wall was probably occupied 
by the Last Judgment, as was stipulated in the contract. 
Three of the missing scenes of the Dodekaorton (the 
Nativity, the Hypapante, the Entry into Jerusalem, 
or the Anastasis) could have been depicted on the 
destroyed upper parts of the barrel vault. 

More precisely, the iconographic program consists 
of the following subjects.!?” In the sanctuary, a few rem- 
nants of the Pantokrator are visible in the half-dome 
of the apse (Fig. 21). The triumphal arch was decorated 
with the Hospitality of Abraham, from which only frag- 
ments of the table remain. The Annunciation is placed 
below it with the Archangel Gabriel on the left and the 
Virgin on the right. Fragments of one of the concele- 
brating bishops turned toward the altar are visible in 
the half-cylinder of the apse on the left. His placement 
under a painted arch is unusual. A second painted arch 
is discernible on the right, an indication that all bish- 
ops were depicted in this way. The eastern wall is taken 
up by deacons. On the northern and southern walls of 
the sanctuary, there are several frontally standing saints 
under arches, all in bad condition or destroyed. The 
barrel vault of the sanctuary shows in the western part 
in the upper zone the Ascension in two halves. To the 
east of it is the Pentecost, also divided in two parts. The 
bottom zone in the northern section shows two super- 
imposed busts of saints, followed by the Entombment 
and the Empty Sepulchre. The southern section is dec- 
orated with the rare subject of Christ Appearing to the 
Apostles (Peace be unto you) and Christ Appearing to 
the Two Marys (Chairete). 


195 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epunvela tis Cwypapixis, 1053 
cf. Hetherington, “Painter's Manual,” 38. 

196 On proskynesis images with Mary and the Child, see Mailis, 
Obscured by Walls, esp. 82-99. 

197 In 1901-1902, Gerola could recognize the following subjects: 
the Crucifixion, the Raising of Lazarus, the Baptism, two scenes of 
the Deposition from the Cross, the Last Supper, the Washing of the 
Feet, the Betrayal, Christ Appearing to the Two Marys (Chairete), 
the Ascension, and a bust of Christ; Gerola and Lassithiotakes, 
Tonoypugixcs xatdhdoyos, 101-2, no. 748. 
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Fig. 21. 


The barrel vault of the naos is divided into three 
zones. In the western bay in the upper register of the 
northern part, there is a destroyed scene followed 
by the Raising of Lazarus. From the left scene below 
it, only a very small part survives. It could belong to 
the Helkomenos scene. Only the lower parts and the 
feet of at least two figures advancing to the right are 
visible. Next to this scene is the depiction of Christ 
Ascending the Cross. In the lower zone, scenes from 
the Martyrdom of St. Peter have been poorly preserved. 
Only Peter’s Crucifixion on the right can be securely 
identified. The middle bay displays in the upper regis- 
ter the Last Supper and the Washing of the Feet, the 
Crucifixion, and the Deposition from the Cross below 
it, while in the lower register, there are three badly pre- 
served scenes from the Life of St. Paul. 

The scenes of the southern part of the barrel vault 
in the upper zone of the middle bay are destroyed. In 
the second register, there is a depiction of the Betrayal 
followed by Christ before Annas and Caiaphas. The 
Lamentation (Threnos) and the Anastasis are placed in 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, sanctuary. Photo by authors. 


the lower row. The western bay preserves in the upper 
register remnants of the Baptism and next to it the lower 
part of the Transfiguration. The central row shows the 
Denial and Repentance of Peter and the Flagellation, 
while the Incredulity of Thomas and the Healing of the 
Paralytic are represented below them. 

The northern wall shows full-figure saints, includ- 
ing monastic saints. Some of them are destroyed, while 
others cannot be identified. To the right of the mod- 
ern door is St. Nicholas. Saints Peter and Paul, the 
patrons of the church, are placed under the eastern 
transverse arch and embracing each other. The south- 
ern wall displays, from east to west, the enthroned 
Virgin with the Child flanked by two angels next to 
the modern wooden iconostasis, directly under the 
eastern transverse arch. Three full-figure military 
saints and three female saints follow, all placed under 
arches. The transverse arches were probably decorated 
by prophets, but only a limited number of figures are 
still preserved. They seem to have been placed within a 
floral frame. 
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The decorative program of Kato Karkasa empha- 
sizes Christ’s Passion and the notion of martyrdom. 
Such cycles were regularly included in iconographic 
programs of Palaeologan churches’”8 and especially in 
katholika of monasteries because they express funda- 
mental monastic ideals. In Kato Karkasa, there was a 
deliberate effort to create visual parallels between the 
Passion of Christ and the martyrdom of the patron 
saints. Both were placed on the northern vault. It is 
no coincidence that Peter’s Crucifixion and Paul’s 
Beheading are placed below the cycle of Christ’s 
Crucifixion. The scenes of the Christological cycle are 
not presented in a sequential chronological order. Some 
apparent displacements, such as the inclusion of the 
Healing of the Paralytic at Bethesda in the events con- 
nected to the Resurrection and especially its placement 
next to the Incredulity of Thomas, can be explained by 
the influence of the liturgy, or more precisely the litur- 
gical calendar and the order of the liturgical readings. 
In the period between Easter and Pentecost, Gospel 
readings on the Miracles are interposed between the 


pericopes about Christ’s miraculous appearances.'?? 


Iconography 
Many scenes have suffered water damage and are cov- 
ered by protective strips of gauze. For this reason, this 
study will concentrate on the better preserved and iden- 
tifiable scenes and figures, beginning with those of the 
Christological cycle, continuing with the patron cycle, 
and concluding with some figures of saints. 

The Annunciation?°® shows Gabriel on the left of 
the apse stepping to the right and extending his hand 
toward the Virgin, who is seated in a contrapposto 
stance on a wooden seat and raising her hand. No other 
details can be distinguished. 


198 See G. Millet, Recherches sur liconographie de lEvangile aux 
XIV, XV et XVI’ siécles, d'apres les monuments de Mistra, de la 
Macédoine et du Mont-Athos (Paris, 1916), 33-39, and S. Dufrenne, 
“L’enrichissement du programme iconographique dans les églises byz- 
antines du XIII*™ siécle? in L’art byzantin du XII’ siecle: Symposium 
de Sopocani 1965 (Belgrade, 1967), 35-46, at 41-44. 

199 Dufrenne, “L’enrichissement,” 42, and Ranoutsaki, Soteras 
Christos-Kirche, 33-36. A fandamental study on this topic is Zarras, O 
xdx hoc Tw ewSivasy evayyEehlor. 

200 On the iconography of the Annunciation, see J. H. Emmin- 
ghaus, “Verkiindigung an Maria,” LChrI 4:422-37; for Crete, see 
Kalokyres, Ai Bulavtivai towyoypapta, 59-61, and Spatharakis, 
Rethymnon, 285-86. 


The Baptism is partially preserved (Fig. 22).?° 


Only the feet of Christ, who stands in the river, and 
the feet of one of the angels, who attends to the right, 
are in good condition. The river swarms with fish. The 
personification of the Jordan River can be seen to the 
left. Jordan is depicted as a naked child turning his head 
in the direction of Christ and riding on a fish. This 
motif, which also appears at Protaton on Mount Athos, 
painted by the Astrapas workshop around 1300,” is 
found only at a few churches on Crete, like St. Andrew 
near the Hodegetria Monastery (beginning of the four- 
teenth century).?°? Dog-like heads protrude from the 
banks of the river, a feature inspired by the liturgy that 
also frequently appears in other churches. On the left 
riverbank, there is a tree with an axe laid at its root, a 
scene inspired by John the Forerunner’s prediction in 
Matthew 3:10. 

From the Transfiguration,*°* only fragments of 
Elijah’s feet to the right of the composition and the 
three apostles who witnessed the Transfiguration are 
preserved. The disciples do not have haloes and are 
shown in a typical manner: Peter on the left is almost 
seated and raising his left hand; John is in the middle 
bending to the left; and James is falling backwards. 
The postures of the apostles correspond exactly to 
those of the Panagia in Kapetaniana (1401/2) and 
Sklaverochori,?® and this is the composition that later 
Cretan icons will adopt.?°° 

Only the lower part of the Raising of Lazarus is 
preserved. Christ advances to the right with a scroll in 
his left hand. This hand is at the same time directed at 
the two women prostrating in front of him: Lazarus’s 


201 On the iconography of this subject, see “Taufe Jesu,” LChrI 
4:2.47-55; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavtivai towyoypuplat, 64-66; 
Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 289-90; and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 172-74. 
202 E.N. Tsigaridas, Manuel Panselinos: From the Holy Church of 
the Protaton (Thessaloniki, 2003), figs. 6-7. On the discovery of the 
signature of Eutychios Astrapas during conservation work of the wall 
paintings of Protaton, previously attributed to the legendary Manuel 
Panselinos, see A. Nastou, “To cvvepyeto tov Mpwtdtov xa 4 medtacy 
véas xpovohdynons, in Lpwrdro I: H cvvtppycy twv rowyoypapiay, ed. 
I. Kanonides (Polygyros, 2015), 2:40-56. 

203 On this church, see Bissinger, Kreta, 119-20, no. 86. 

204 On the iconography of the Transfiguration, see J. Myslivec, 
“Verklarung Christi. LChrI 4:416-21; for Crete, see Kalokyres, 4/ 
bulavtivai roryoypaplat, 66-67, and Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 290-91. 
205 Borboudakes, “apatypijeis,’ 379, pl. 196a—b, and Maderakes, 
“Bulavtwy Cwypaicy,” 284. 

206 Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypagicy,;’ 284, with examples. 
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sister, Martha, holds Christ’s foot with veiled hands 
with Mary, the other sister, behind her. In the back- 
ground, the lower part of a man standing next to the 
tomb with the resurrected Lazarus is visible. A figure 
removing the marble slab of the tomb can barely be dis- 
cerned in the right corner. The composition follows the 
contemporary iconographic scheme?®” and finds close 
parallels at the Panagia in Kapetaniana (14.01/2)*°8 and 
St. George in Emparos (1436/37). 

The upper half of the Last Supper??® is destroyed. 
In the lower half we see the group of apostles seated ona 


207 On the iconography of the Raising of Lazarus, see H. Meurer, 
“Lazarus von Bethanien, LChrI 3:33-38, and K. Wessel, “Erweckung 
des Lazarus,’ RBK 2:388-—414; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavtivai 
towyoypaplal, 67-68, and Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 291-92. 

208 M. Borboudakes, “34 Edopeta Bulavtway Apyatotytwy, Apy. 
Aer. 53 (1998): 2.3:889—912, at 895, pl. 394. 

209 T. Gouma-Peterson, “Manuel and John Phokas and Artistic 
Personality in Late Byzantine Painting, Gesta 22.2 (1983): 162, fig. 3, 
and Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 185. 

210 On the iconography of the Last Supper, see E. Lucchesi Palli 
and L. Hoffscholte, “Abendmahl,” LChrI 1:10-18, and K. Wessel, 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, detail of the Baptism. Photo by authors. 


wooden bench in front ofa table. Their backs are turned 
to the viewer; some of them are shown in three-quarter 
view and talking to each other. Christ is sitting on the 
left, but the state of preservation does not allow for a 
more precise description. From the other side of the 
table in the background, Judas’s hand reaches for the 
plate with the fish. The arrangement of the scene can 
be generally compared with that in the Church of the 
Savior in Akoumia (1389)?!! or the Holy Apostles in 
Lithines (1416).71? 

The upper part of the Washing of the Feet (Fig. 23 
is destroyed. The composition shows Christ on the left 
wearing a white cloth around his hips and drying with 
it the right foot of the seated apostle Peter. Peter’s left 


nee 


“Abendmahl? RBK 1:2-11; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai Bulavtivai 
towoypapia, 70-71, and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 177-78. 


211 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 129. 
212 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 168. 


213 On the iconography of the Washing of the Feet, see “Fusswasc- 
hung,’ LChrI 2:69-72, and K. Wessel, “Fusswaschung,’ RBK 2:595- 
608; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavtival roryoypapiat, 84-85. 
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Fig. 23. 


foot is not depicted in the water basin, which is instead 
unusually painted at some distance. More apostles can 
be seen behind Peter seated on a high wooden bench, 
while in the foreground, a few more disciples are taking 
off their sandals. The composition is executed in a sim- 
ilar manner at St. George in Emparos (1436/37)71* and 
at the Holy Apostles in Lithines (1416).*1° 

The Betrayal of Judas (Figs. 24-25) does not 
include any unusual iconographic elements and essen- 
tially repeats the basic elements that the different rep- 
resentations of the theme have in common.”?¢ It shows 
in the middle of the composition Judas embracing and 
kissing Christ, who is directly looking at the viewer. 
The group is surrounded by priests, soldiers, and 


214 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 186. 
215 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 168. 
216 On the iconography of this subject, see above, p. 267. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, detail of the Washing of the Feet. Photo by authors. 


laymen holding torches or weapons. One of the men 
is pulling Christ by the shoulders. In the lower-right 
corner, the kneeling Peter is cutting off Malchus’s ear. 
Comparable to our scene is the scene in the Church of 
the Holy Apostles in Lithines (1416).?!” A very close 
parallel is offered by the composition in the narthex of 
the Valsamonero monastery (between 1431-ca. 1450), 
where the characteristic detail of Judas’s left sole being 
turned toward the viewer is repeated.”18 

In the scene of Christ before the High Priests,” 
Christ is depicted standing to the right with arms 


217  Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 168. 
218 M. Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vap8yxac 


» 
> 


in O: rowyoypagles 
ty Moviis tov Badoupovépov, 371-428, at 388-89, pl. 97a. This detail 
can also be observed in Kato Symi; see above, p. 266, Fig. 10. 

219 On the iconography of the scene, see K. Laske, “Synedrium,’ 
LChrI 4:233; for Crete, see also Ranoutsaki, Soteras Christos-Kirche, 
83-85. 
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Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Kato Karkasa, 
the Betrayal. Photo 

by authors. 


Fig. 25. 

Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Kato Karkasa, 
detail of the Betrayal. 
Photo by authors. 
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Fig. 26. Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, Christ before the High Priests. 
Photo by S. Maderakes. 


Fig. 27. Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, detail of Christ before the High Priests. 
Photo by authors. 
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extended forward (Figs. 26-27). He moves to the left 
but turns his head backward, where a soldier is stand- 
ing. The soldier is about to slap him. The High Priests 
Annas and Caiaphas are seated on the left on a round 
bench. In the foreground, Caiaphas is depicted tearing 
his robe. Between them and Christ stands a young man 
holding a writing tablet and a pen.**? Another man 
stands behind him. A comparable but badly preserved 
scene on Crete is found at the Panagia in Kapetaniana 
(1401/2).°? A very close parallel survives in the Church 
of Archangel Michael in Vlachiana (14.47).??” 


220 The text cannot be read due to the destruction of the surface. In 
the scene of Christ before Pilate at St. George in Emparos (1436/37), 
the text on the scroll lying on the table reads, “The king of the Jews” 
(O BACIAEYC IOYAAION). 

221  Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 158. 

222 G.I. Vlachakes, Ov tepo/ vaot Miyard Apyayyédov xa Trulov 
Xravpov Avyevixyc (Heraklion, 1999), 34, fig. 9. Many similarities can 
be also found in the Church of the Savior in Potamies (last quarter 
of the fourteenth century), where, however, the episode is combined 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, the Denial of Peter. Photo by S. Maderakes. 


The Denial of Peter (Fig. 28),??? labeled as H 
AP[N]JHCIC TOY [IIETPOY], comprises three 
episodes. The first, occupying the left half of the compo- 
sition, shows Peter talking to a maiden. On the right he 
is depicted again, talking with two men who keep warm 
near the fire. Both scenes take place before an archi- 
tectural background. Finally, the Repentance of Peter 
is placed in the upper-right part. Peter is behind the 
architectural setting weeping, while a cock is opposite 
him on the right. The combination of these three epi- 
sodes in one composition has older antecedents, such 


as at St. Nicholas Orphanos in Thessaloniki (beginning 


with Pilate Washing His Hands; see Ranoutsaki, Soteras Christos- 
Kirche, 83-85, pl. I, figs. 21, 23. The scheme of Kato Karkasa was later 
employed by the Cretan painter Theophanes in the katholikon of the 
Lavra monastery (sixteenth century); see G. Millet, Monuments de 
Athos I: Les peintures (Paris, 1927), pl. 125.2. 

223 Onthe iconography of this subject, see K. Laske, “Verleugnung 
Petri? LChrI 4:437-40. 
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Fig. 29. 


of the fourteenth century).??+ The most telling com- 
parison of the image in Kato Karkasa is at St. George in 
Emparos (1436/37), which differs from the one in our 
church only in minor details.?”° 

The Flagellation,?”® inscribed as H MACI[TQCIC] 
and which rarely appears in Cretan church programs, 
unfolds in front of an architectural setting (Fig. 29). It 


224 C. Bakirtzes, Ayo Nixdhaos Oppavds: Or toryoypagtes (Athens, 
2003), pl. 45. 

225 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 185, 187. For a differ- 
ent arrangement of the subject comprising four scenes separated by 
frames, see the unpublished wall paintings in the Church of St. John 
the Forerunner in Lithines (Andromyloi) dating to the fifteenth 
century; compare also the scenes in the Church of the Savior in 
Chantras: M. Horn, Adam-und-Eva-Erzahlungen im Bildprogramm 
kretischer Kirchen: Eine ikonographische und kulturhistorische Objekt- 
und Bildfindungsanalyse (Mainz, 2020), 95, 100, pl. 103.2. 

226 On the iconography of this scene, see C. Schweicher, “Geisselung 
Christi? LChrI 2:127—-30, and A. Tourta, “Erxéva us cxyvés Ta8ov ot 
Movy Bhatddwv,; Maxedovircd 22 (1982): 154-78, esp. 163-67. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, the Flagellation. Photo by S. Maderakes. 


shows Christ in the middle wearing a cloth around his 
hips with his back turned to the viewer and his raised 
hands tied to a column. Two people are flanking and 
whipping him with forceful movements. The image 
adopts the iconography developed from the fourteenth 
century onward and does not display any peculiarities.*?” 
Other examples from Crete can be found in the Church 
of the Savior in Agia Irini (1357/58),??8 the Church of 
St. John the Forerunner in Lithines (Andromyloi) (fif- 
teenth century), and the Church of the Savior in Chant- 
ras (beginning of fifteenth century).”? In this last scene, 


227 A fourteenth-century icon with scenes of the Passion from the 
Vlatadon Monastery in Thessaloniki offers a good comparison; see 
Tourta, “Erxéva,” pl. 4. 

228 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 104. 


229 G. Fousteres, “O vadé¢ tov Zwtypos aty Son Méoa Mavtéht 
Xavtpa Xnytetac: Tlapatnpycets ato etxovoypagixd mpdypayya,” in 
Mapyaptra: Medéces ory uviun tov Mavédy Mropunovddxn, ed. 
M. Patedakes and K. Giapitsoglou (Siteia, 2016), 382-409, fig. 6, and 
Horn, Adam-und-Eva-Erzahlungen, 101, pl. 104.2. 
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the postures of the figures are virtually identical to those 
in Kato Karkasa. 

Christ Ascending the Cross (Fig. 30) is partially 
destroyed. The scene takes place in front of a low wall 
denoting Jerusalem’s city walls. Christ is in the middle 
wearing a loincloth, frontally depicted ona ladder before 
the Cross with his arms tied back. He is being pulled up 
by two servants who also stand on ladders. A group of 
laymen and soldiers watches from the right, and one of 
them points to Christ. Due to the destruction in that 
part, we cannot ascertain whether the scene was com- 
bined with the episode of the Nailing to the Cross or 
not. The composition of our church is rarely pictured 
on Crete or elsewhere.”3° This depiction closely resem- 
bles the scene at St. George in Emparos (1436/37).??! 


230 On the iconography of this subject, see M. Boskovits, “Kreuz- 
besteigung,’ LChrI 2:602-5. 

231 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 186-87. This basic type 
recurs later in the Cretan School: for two examples at the Lavra 
monastery in Athos (1535, painted by Theophanes from Crete) and 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, Christ Ascending the Cross. Photo by authors. 


The churches of Peribleptos and St. Sophia in Mistras 
offer a reduced version of the same basic iconography.*** 

The Crucifixion follows the customary iconog- 
raphy**? and shows Christ on the Cross in the hang- 
ing type. His eyes are closed, and his head is bent to the 
left. The Virgin is on the left slightly falling backward 
and supported by three more women. To the right of the 


Cross, John the Evangelist makes the usual mourning 


the Great Meteoron (1552), see M. Chatzidakes and D. Sofianos, 
To Meydho Metéwpo: Irtopta xa téxvy (Athens, 1990), fig. on p. 119, 
and M. Constantoudaki-Kitromilides, “O Ozodvyg, 6 Marcantonio 
Raimondi, 8éuata allantica cau grottesche,’ in Evgpdcvvev: Apuepwua 
otov Mavéhy Xarlydéxn (Athens, 1991) 1:271-81, at 273-74, pl. 132. 
232 G. Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra: Matériaux pour 
l'étude de Uarchitecture et de la peinture en Gréce aux 14éme et 15éme 
sitcles (Paris, 1910), pls. 123.3, 134.5. 

233 On the iconography of the Crucifixion, see M. Mrass, 
“Kreuzigung Christi,” RBK 5:283-355, and E. Lucchesi Palli and 
G. Jaszai, “Kreuzigung Christi,” LChrI 2:606-20; for Crete, see 
Kalokyres, Ai buavtival rowyoypagiat, 71-74; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 
297-99; and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 183-84. 
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gesture, and the Centurion points to Christ. Two tiny 
angels are flying above the groups of people flanking 
the Cross, but their bad state of preservation does not 
allow for a more precise description. A low wall can 
be seen in the background. The same basic composi- 
tion, though somewhat abbreviated, that includes the 
rare motif of the fainting Mary can be seen at the Holy 
Apostles in Lithines (1416),?3* the Church of the Savior 
in Chantras (beginning of the fifteenth century),??* and 
St. George in Emparos (1436/37).73° The scheme of 
Kato Karkasa is also adopted in the icon with the Mary 
and the Child and Crucifixion scenes in the Benaki 
Museum in Athens, no. 3051, variously attributed to 
Andreas Ritzos (ca. 1420—before 1503) or to his circle, 
and dating to the second half of the fifteenth century.”?” 

The Deposition from the Cross (Fig. 31), inscribed 
H A[TIOKA]OYA[QCIC], takes place before the city 
walls of Jerusalem. In the middle, the lifeless body of 
Christ is held by the waist by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
stands on a ladder to the right, and the Virgin, who 
embraces the upper part of the body and presses her 
face against Christ’s face. Christ’s feet are still nailed to 
the Cross. The group is flanked on the left by a group 
of three myrrh-bearers (one of whom kisses Christ’s 
hand) and on the right by John the Evangelist, who 
makes a mourning gesture. On either side of the Cross 
appear mourning angels. The lower part of the compo- 
sition, where usually Nicodemus is shown removing the 
nails, is badly damaged.??® The scenes in the narthex 
of the Church of the Savior in Agia Irini (fifteenth 
century)**? and in the Church of Archangel Michael 


234 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 168, fig. 148. 

235 Fousteres, “Ilavté\t Xavtpd. Xytelac,” fig. 7. 

236 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 187. 

237 N. Chatzidakis, Icons of the Cretan School (1sth—-16th Century) 
Athens, 1983), no. 18. For the attribution to his son, Nikolaos Ritzos, 
see D. Fotopoulos and A. Delivorrias, Greece at the Benaki Museum 
Athens, 1997), no. 459; see also The Hand of Angelos: An Icon Painter 
in Venetian Crete, ed. M. Vassilaki (Farnham, 2010), 210, no. 53 
A. Drandake], with a dating to ca. 1500. The icon features no mourn- 
ing angels. 

238 On the iconography of the Deposition from the Cross, see 
M. Boskovits and G. Jaszai, “Kreuzabnahme,’ LChrI 2:590-95, and 
Y. Nagatsuka, Descente de Croix: Son développement iconographique 
des origines jusquia la fin du XIV’ siecle (Tokyo, 1979); for Crete, 
see Kalokyres, Al bulavtival towyoypaplat, 87-88, and Spatharakis, 


Rethymnon, 299-300. 
239  Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 104. 


at Exo Lakonia (1431-1432)?*° share the basic icono- 


graphic formula and certain iconographic features with 
our church. However, its counterparts in the works 
of the Astrapas painting workshop, like those in St. 
George in Staro Nagori¢ino**! (1316/17), the compo- 
sition in St. Andrew in Treska (1388/89),?* and espe- 
cially those in Peribleptos in Mistras (third quarter of 
the fourteenth century),?* offer the closest parallels 
for this specific composition. These compositions cer- 
tainly derive from the same archetype,”** 
also adopted in the aforementioned icon in the Benaki 
Museum.?* 

The Lamentation (Threnos) is poorly preserved 
but seems to exhibit the standard components of the 
Byzantine scheme for this subject.**° It shows the Virgin 
on the left bending over Christ’s body and bringing his 
head to her cheek. Christ’s body lays on the /ithos, the 
stone of anointing. At least one figure, probably a lament- 
ing woman, is visible behind the stone, while St. John is 
on the right kissing Christ’s hand. A few more figures 
are to the right of the composition, of which the one in 
the foreground bending over the feet of Christ is prob- 
ably Joseph of Arimathea. The scene takes place before 
the Cross, which stands before a low wall. This specific 
compositional type already appears in some Macedonian 


which was 


240 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 182-83, and Maderakes, Ew 
Aaxdviad, 94-95. 

241 B. Todi¢, Staro Nagoricino (Belgrade, 1993), fig. 88, and 
N. Zarras, “The Passion Cycle in Staro Nagori¢ino,’ J OB 6o (2010): 
181-213, at 198-99, fig. 17. 

242 J. Prolovi¢, Die Kirche des Heiligen Andreas an der Treska: 
Geschichte, Architektur und Malerei einer palaiologenzeitlichen Stiftung 
des serbischen Prinzen Andreas (Vienna, 1997), 159-61, fig. 32. 

243 Millet, Monuments byzantins de Mistra, pl. 122.3. 

244 Fora discussion of this variant at the Peribleptos in Mistras in 
comparison with a very similar depiction by Duccio di Buoninsegna 
in the Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, Siena (1308-1311), see Millet, 
Recherches, 475-78. 

245 Fotopoulos and Delivorrias, Greece at the Benaki Museum, 
no. 459. 

246 On the iconography of the Lamentation (Threnos), see 
E. Lucchesi Palli and L. Hoffscholte, “Beweinung Christi” LChrI 
1:278—82, and I. Spatharakis, “The Influence of the Lithos in the 
Development of the Iconography of the Threnos,” in Byzantine East, 
Latin West: Art-Historical Studies in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, ed. 
C. Moss and K. Kiefer (Princeton, NJ, 1995), 435-46; for Crete, see 
Kalokyres, Ai bulavrival roryoypaplat, 88-89; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 
300-302; and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 184-86. 
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Fig. 31. 


monuments, such as St. Demetrios in Peé (ca. 1320).?*7 


On Crete, it is encountered, for example, at St. George in 
Skinias (beginning of the fifteenth century)”*8 and at the 
Holy Apostles in Lithines (1416).?” 


247 G.Suboti¢, The Church of St Demetrius in the Patriarchate of Peé 
(Belgrade, 1964), figs. 20-21. 

248 G. Moschove, “Totyoypadyuévor vaol otyy tepioyy tov Ajyov 
Ayiov Nixoddov,” in O Ayiog Nixdhaos xau 4 mepioyy tov (Agios 
Nikolaos, 2010), 145-88, fig. on p. 188. 

249 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 168. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, the Deposition from the Cross. Photo by authors. 


The Entombment is in very bad condition. One 
discerns three figures carrying the body of Christ 
wrapped like a mummy, according to the standard 
iconographic scheme.?°° No other details are visible. A 
corresponding scene from Crete is found, for instance, 
at St. Isidore in Kakodiki (1421).?>4 


250 On the iconography of the Entombment, see C. Schweicher, 
“Grablegung Christi,” LChrI 2:192—96; for Crete, see Spatharakis, 
Rethymnon, 300-302. 

251 S.N. Maderakes, “Bulavtwa wvyueta tov Nouot Xaviwv: O 
Aytos Iaidwpog ato Kaxodtxt Ledtvou, Kpytixy Eotia 4.1 (1987): 
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In the badly preserved Anastasis,?** one barely 
discerns Christ in a mandorla standing in the middle 
of the composition, slightly bending to the right. He 
extends his hand toward the kneeling Adam, who wears 
purple garments. Eve, dressed in red, can be seen in the 
background on the right accompanied by a group of 
standing figures. Another group is behind Christ on the 
left. The image is placed against a landscape defined by 
two mountains. Under Christ’s feet, only remnants of 
the dark cave of Hades are visible, but no other details. 
The basic type of Christ Descending, with Adam and 
Eve grouped on one side of the composition and Eve 
standing behind Adam, recurs in a similar manner in 
other monuments, such as in Sklaverochori and at the 
Panagia in Kapetaniana (1401/2),”°? the Holy Apostles 
in Lithines (1416),?°* and the Church of the Savior in 
Chantras (beginning of the fifteenth century).?°* 

The Empty Sepulchre?**® shows on the left a 
woman clad in purple, approaching the angel who sits 
on a sarcophagus. The angel holds a staff and points 
to the right, where the empty tomb, now badly dam- 
aged, is situated. The scene is badly preserved. As a 
result, one cannot distinguish if soldiers were depicted 
in the lower-right corner, but they were probably not 
included. It is also unclear whether Mary was accompa- 
nied by other women or whether the image only shows 
Mary Magdalene, as Nektarios Zarras proposes.”*” The 
same scene at Saints Constantine and Helen in Avdou 
(14.45), painted by Manuel and Ioannes Phokas, offers 
a good parallel.?°8 

The representation of Christ Appearing to the 
Two Marys (Chairete) (Fig. 32) follows the standard 


85-109, at 96, pl. 42a, and Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 174-75, 
fig. 156. 

252 On the iconography of this subject, see E. Lucchesi Palli, 
“Anastasis,” RBK 1:142-48; on the creation of this subject, see also 
A. D. Kartsones, Anastasis: The Making of an Image (Princeton, NJ, 
1986); for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavrival rowyoypuptat, 74-793 
Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 302; and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 186-87. 

253 Borboudakes, “Ilapatypycets,’ 380-81, pl. 200a-b. 

254 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 167. 

255 Fousteres, “Ilavté\t Xavtpd. Xytelac,” fig. 8. 

256 Onthe iconography of this subject, see J. Myslivec and G. Jaszai, 
“Frauen am Grab,” LChrI 2:54-62; for Crete, see Spatharakis, 
Rethymnon, 303, and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 165-66. 

257 Zarras, O xdxhog twv ewSivasy evayyeAlwy, 217, fig. 104. 

258 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 197. 


iconographic scheme,”*? in which the composition 


is arranged symmetrically. Christ stands in the center 
flanked by the kneeling women, Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary. The scene unfolds against a mountain- 
ous landscape. Christ raises his right hand in a gesture 
of speech or blessing and points with the left one to the 
woman to his right, who wears a purple maphorion. As 
in the case of Kato Symi, the image in Kato Karkasa 
invites comparison with the corresponding scenes at 
St. Phanourios Monastery in Valsamonero (beginning 
of the fifteenth century) and St. George in Emparos 
(1436/37).26° 

In the scene of Christ Appearing to the Apostles 
(Peace be unto you) (Fig. 32), Christ stands frontally and 
makes a gesture of blessing or speech. He is flanked by 
two groups of disciples. The man leading the left group 
seems to be inclining his head toward Christ. The scene 
takes place in front of a landscape with a hill behind 
each group. Unlike the scene in Kato Symi, here it rep- 
resents the appearance of Christ to the eleven disciples 
on a mountain in Galilee based on Matthew 28:16- 
20.76! Our depiction belongs to the type represented, 
for example, in Deéani (1345-1350).76? On Crete, such 
compositions are infrequent because the type of Christ 
appearing in front of the closed doors prevails. The one 
at the Panagia in Kamariotis (beginning of the fifteenth 
century) corresponds to the scene in our church, but 
there Christ blesses with both hands.”®? The groups of 
the disciples are headed by the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
This is perhaps another reason why this scene was cho- 
sen to be included in the pictorial program of the Holy 
Apostles in Kato Karkasa. 

The Incredulity of Thomas conforms to a stand- 
ard Byzantine formula,”®* 
composition Christ in the middle standing in front 
of a door, slightly inclining his head, and raising his 
right arm. With his left hand, he draws his garment 


showing in a symmetrical 


259 On this iconography, see n. 117. 

260 See above, pp. 268-69. 

261 On the iconography of this episode, see Zarras, O xdxhog tw 
ewdivev evayyehlwy, 137-48. 

262 Zarras, O xdxdoc tw ewdivdy evayyeAtwv, 140-41, figs. V and 33, 
for this and further examples of the scene. 

263 Zarras, O xdxho¢ twv ewSivaiv evayyehiwy, 428, fig. 34. 

264 On the iconography of this subject, see “Thomaszweifel,” 
LChrI 4:301-3, and Zarras, O xdxdog twv ewSivesv evayyehtwv, 241-51, 
with numerous parallels outside Crete; for Crete, see Kalokyres, 4é 
bulavtivai towyoypaplat, 90, and Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 304. 
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Fig. 32. 


aside to uncover his wound. The doubting Thomas is 
about to place his finger in the wound. The group of 
disciples behind him is barely visible. Another disciple 
stands on the right. The scene takes place in front of 
an architectural background. Corresponding scenes of 
the same type on Crete can be found, for example, at 
Archangel Michael in Prines (1410)?® and at the Holy 
Apostles in Lithines (1415).2°° A close parallel is offered 
by St. George in Emparos (1436/37).7% 

The Ascension of Christ (Figs. 33-34)?°° is divided 
into two parts, each showing six apostles. The summit 
of the barrel vault, where Christ seated in a mandorla 
usually appears, is destroyed. On the southern half, the 
Virgin is portrayed standing frontally, flanked by two 
angels who raise their hands towards Christ. The group 
is surrounded by the apostles, who gaze at the ascending 


265 Zarras, O xdxhog tw ewSivasv evayyeAlwv, 430. 

266 Zarras, O xdxhog tw ewSrvasv evayyelwv, 2.43, 431, fig. 126. 

267 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 185, and Zarras, O xdxho¢ 
Tw ewdiver evayyehlwr, 248. 

268 On the iconography of this subject, see A. A. Schmid, 
“Himmelfahrt Christi? LChrI 2:268-76; K. Wessel, “Himmelfahrt,” 
RBK 2:1224-62; and N. Gkioles, H Avddywic tod Xpiorod Bdoe tHv 
Lenuelor THs dytdetyptoog (Athens, 1981); for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai 
bvlavriwal tovyoypapiat, 79-80; Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 305-6; and 
Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 161-63. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, Christ Appearing to the Apostles and to the Two Marys. 
Photo by authors. 


Christ. On the northern half of the composition, one 
distinguishes another angel, clad in military costume 
(Fig. 33). He stands in the middle of the apostles hold- 
ing a lance and an open scroll with the text [ANAPEC 
TAAT]AE | OIT[I] ECH | [KA]TEBAE | [IT]IONTEC 
E| [N TQ OY]PANO |... (Men of Galilee, why do 
you stand here looking into the sky . . .).?°? These words 
are usually written above the apostles.?”° The relevant 
passage in the Acts speaks of only “two men dressed 
in white” who speak these words to the disciples. 
The insertion of a third angel in the composition is 


269 This is a slight variation of Acts 1:11: of xal elmay- dvdpec 
Tadthator, ti éotjxare [2u]BAerovtes cig tov odpavdy; obtocg 6 Ingoic 6 
avahyrobels dd’ dua cic Tov odpavoy obtws éhedoetat bv Tpdmov eBed- 
cao adtov Topevduevoy cig Tov odpavév (“Men of Galilee,’ they said, 
“why do you stand here looking into the sky? This same Jesus, who has 
been taken from you into heaven, will come back in the same way you 
have seen him go into heaven”). 


270 Examples of the angel holding the scroll with this text can 
be found at the Pantanassa in Mistras (dedicated 1428) (M. Aspra- 
Vardavake and M. Emmanouel, H Movy ty¢ Havtdvarcas orov 
Muctpd: O1 towoypapies tov r50v audva [Athens, 2005], 143, pl. 54), 
at the Panagia Kardiotissa in Voroi (beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury), at St. George in Emparos (1436/37), and at the Panagia in Mikri 
Episkopi (14.4.4; see Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, fig. 171), where 
the angels, however, are clad in white. 
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Fig. 33. 


relatively rare.?”* But what is exceptional here is the 
angel's depiction in military costume, which is a clear 
reference to the Archangel Michael.?”? This angel never 
appears in the context of the Ascension in this way. 
This unparalleled departure strengthens the eschatolog- 
ical overtones that the scene of the Ascension already 
encompasses because of its connection with the Second 
Coming.”’* Here, the angel has been identified as the 
Archangel Michael, whose role in the Second Coming 
as leader of the souls is well known. This interpretation 


271 For the angels included in the scene of the Ascension, see 
Gkioles, H Avddywic tod Xpirtod, 315-21. This study, however, focuses 
on monuments of the Middle Byzantine period. 

272 Furthermore, his hieratical depiction has been modeled upon 
the Archangel Michael as a guardian of the church. In this function, 
the Archangel Michael, clad in military costume and bearing a sword, 
is painted near the entrance of numerous Cretan churches; on this, see 
Kalokyres, Ai bulavrivai tovyoypaplai, 117, and Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 83 
and passim. 


273 See above the relevant passage, n. 269. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, Ascension and Pentecost, southern halves. Photo by authors. 


could have been influenced by liturgical or exegetical 
texts.*”4 The iconography of the scene closely resembles 
that at St. George in Emparos (1436/37).°”° 

The partially preserved Pentecost (Fig. 33) 
divided into two parts, each comprising six apostles. 
Each half is arranged in similar fashion: they show 
the apostles seated on a semicircular bench looking in 
different directions. Peter and Paul, the patron saints 
of the church, are placed as usual in the middle of the 


276 is 


274 There are apocryphal texts identifying one of the angels as the 
Archangel Michael, and there exist depictions of Gabriel and Michael 
in connection with the Ascension in earlier monuments in Egypt and 
Cappadocia, but in none of them do the angels appear in military cos- 
tume; see Gkioles, H Avély we tod Xpirt08, 39, 120, 123-24, 14.4 with 
Nn. 108, 257, 300-301. 

275 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 185-86, fig. 164. In Emparos, 
however, the Virgin is accompanied only by one angel. 

276 On the iconography of this subject, see S. Seeliger, “Pfingsten,” 
LChrI 3:415-23; for Crete, see Kalokyres, Ai bulavrival towoypapiat, 
80-81, and Spatharakis, Rethymnon, 306-7. 
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Fig. 34. Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, details from the Ascension. Photo by authors. 


northern group. Behind the bench, an architectural 
background is visible. The depiction of the Holy Spirit 
in the summit of the barrel vault, usually pictured as a 
segment from which beams of light descend, does not 
survive in this church. Neither are beams or tongues 
of light visible above the heads of the apostles. The 
personification of the Cosmos, denoting the cosmic 
significance of the Pentecost, is rendered as a bearded 
and crowned man holding a drapery fold with scrolls, 
placed in the middle of the apostles in both halves. As 
already noted, a close parallel regarding both the posi- 
tion and the iconography of the scene can be found at 
St. George in Emparos (1436/37).?”” The iconography 
also recalls that of Sklaverochori.””8 


277 For the scene in Emparos, see Spatharakis, Dated Wall 
Paintings, 186-87. The position of the scene in Emparos is identical to 
that in Kato Karkasa, as is the placement of the Pentecost. 

278 Borboudakes, “IIapatnpygets,” pl. 187. The positions of the 
Ascension and Pentecost are here reversed compared to our church. 


The Healing of the Paralytic (Fig. 35)””? shows 
Christ standing on the left of the composition. He is 
turned to the right, raising his right hand in a gesture of 
speech while blessing with his left one. A group of dis- 
ciples stands behind him. On the right, the cured para- 
lytic is advancing to the right. He carries his bed on his 
back and turns his head backward toward Christ. In the 
lower-right corner, a small, haloed head is barely visible. 
The scene takes place in front ofan edifice. The composi- 
tion in our church follows the basic scheme exemplified 
by St. Nicholas Orphanos in Thessaloniki (beginning of 
the fourteenth century), which is, however, fragmentarily 
preserved, as well as by other relevant monuments.7°° A 
similar representation of this Miracle on Crete can be 
found at St. George in Ano Symi (shortly after 1453), 


279 On the iconography of this subject, see M. Kazamia-Tsernou, 
“H (acy tov Tapahutixot otyy madaoypiotiavixy xo Bulavtrvy} 
exovoypadta” (PhD diss., Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 1994). 


280 Kazamia-Tsernou, H /ary tov Tapadveaixod, 206, pl. 61. 
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Fig. 35. 


painted by Manuel Phokas,”*! where, however, the scene 
is reversed. In the narthex of the Valsamonero monastery 
(between 1431-ca. 1450),7°” the relevant scene corre- 
sponds exactly to the one in Kato Karkasa not only in 
its general arrangement but also in almost all details. The 
juxtaposition with this scene also offers a clue for the 
reading of the detail on the right corner: a flying angel 
stirring the water in the Bethesda pool, as recounted in 
the Gospel of John (John 5:4). This motif is found infre- 
quently in monumental art. 

The cycle of the patron saints comprised at least 
four scenes that are in a very bad state of preservation. 


281  Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 202. 


282 Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vap8yxas,. 386-87, pl. 96a. The 
same iconography also follows the scene at Timios Stavros near the 
Valsamonero monastery; see Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vép8yxac,.” 
386-87, with a dating to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, the Healing of the Paralytic. Photo by authors. 


They occupy the northern part of the vault in the mid- 
dle and western bay, placed in the lower register. The 
great value of this imagery lies in the fact that cycles of 
Peter and Paul are very rare in Byzantine (monumental) 
art and especially in the Palaeologan period. 

Apart from the well-known monumental tradition 
of these cycles in Rome, the best-known medieval cycles 
are the ones of the twelfth-century Sicilian churches in 
Palermo and Monreale.?** These two comprehensive 


283 O.Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 1949), 294- 
99, pls. 40-43, 77-83. For earlier cycles in Rome, see A. van Dijk, 
“Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and Constantinople: The Peter Cycle in 
the Oratory of Pope John VII (705-707), DOP 55 (2001): 305-28. 
As already stated, we do not include here the Denial and Repentance 
of Peter, which appear in illustrations of the Gospels and in Byzantine 
church programs as part of the Christological cycle; see, for exam- 
ple, these two scenes included in the illustration of the BnF, gr. 54 
(thirteenth century): K. Maxwell, Between Constantinople and Rome: 
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cycles were entirely different from the Roman ones.*8* 
Additionally, some cycles are also found in illustrated 
Acts of the Apostles,?8* and some scenes are scat- 
tered in other illustrated manuscripts with different 
content. No apostolic cycles appear in the illustrated 
menologia.”8° Comparable cycles are also absent from 
the painted menologia in Palaeologan churches.?8” An 
important cycle of the Acts of the Apostles containing 
16 scenes from the Life of Peter and Paul is found in 
Deéani (fourteenth century).?8° Only one subject of 
this cycle corresponds to the Karkasa cycle (see below, 
p. 303). A small cycle of Peter and Paul also survives at 
the Belli Kilise in Soganhi (end of the tenth century)?°? 
and at Balkan Deresi 4 in Ortahisar.??° 


An Illuminated Byzantine Gospel Book (Paris gr. 54) and the Union 
of Churches (Farnham, 2014), pls. X (the Denial of Peter), XI (the 
Remorse of Peter), table 6.8. 


284 On the difference between the Roman and Sicilian apostolic 
sequences and their development, see Demus, Norman Sicily, 296-97. 


285 ‘The codex of Acts and Epistles owned by the Robinson Trust 
in London (dated 1107) contains scenes of the Conversion and 
Martyrdom of Paul; see H. Buchthal, “Some Representations from 
the Life of St. Paul in Byzantine and Carolingian Art,’ in Tortulae: 
Studien zu altchristlichen und byzantinischen Monumenten, ed. 
W.N. Schumacher (Rome, 1966), 43-48. The codex BnF, gr. 102, 
depicts the Healing of a Lame Man and St. Peter’s Release from 
Prison; see H. L. Kessler, “Paris. Gr. 102: A Rare Illustrated Acts of 
the Apostles,” DOP 27 (1973): 209-16, at 211-13, fig. 1. A larger and 
dense cycle is included in the Rockfeller-McCormick New Testament 
in Chicago (late twelfth or early thirteenth century); see A. W. Carr, 
“Chicago 2400 and the Byzantine Acts Cycle,” ByzSt 3.2 (1976): 
1-29. On this subject, see also L. Eleen, “Acts Illustration in Italy and 
Byzantium, DOP 31 (1977): 253-78. 

286 N. P. Sevéenko, Mustrated Manuscripts of the Metaphrastian 
Menologion (Chicago, 1990), 187, concludes that very few menolo- 
gia include narrative cycles, though not cycles of Peter and Paul, only 
individual scenes. 


287  Asarule, the menologia in monumental art depict the martyr- 
doms of Peter and Paul together as their common feast is 29 June; 
see P. Mijovic, Menolog: Istroijsko-umetnicka istrazivanja (Belgrade, 
1973), 281, 303, 340, 373, drawings 28, 73, figs. 100, 225, 273. 

288 A. Davidov Temerinski, “Ciklus dela apostolskih, in Mural 
Painting of Monastery of Decani, ed. V. J. Djurié (Belgrade, 1995), 
165-79. For an enumeration of these scenes, see Davidov Temerinski, 
“Ciklus dela apostolskih? 178. 

289 It shows Peter and Paul before Nero, the Apostles Being Led 
to the Prison, and the Apostles Imprisoned; see M. Restle, Die byzan- 
tinische Wandmalerei in Kleinasien (Recklinghausen, 1967), 3: no. 
47, figs. 445-48, and C. Jolivet-Lévy, La Cappadoce: Un siécle apres 
Guillaume de Jerphanion (Paris, 2015), 261, pl. 24.4.2. 

290 It consists of the Martyrdom of Paul and Peter before Nero; see 
Jolivet-Lévy, La Cappadoce, 177, pls. 176.3, 1775-6. 


On Crete, three more cycles are known to us. 
At St. Paul in the village of Agios Ioannes (1303/4),7! 
fresco fragments on the tympana of the northern and 
southern arches most probably belonged to sucha cycle. 
In the central register of the tympanum of the northern 
arch, an inscription naming St. Paul has been preserved 
to the left of a narrative scene. However, not enough of 
the scene survives to allow for an identification of the 
subject. An unpublished cycle is found in the Church of 
the Holy Apostles in Agios Myronas and can be dated 
to the fourteenth century. It is located on the lower reg- 
ister of the barrel vault of the naos and consists of the 
following scenes: Peter and Paul before Nero, based on 
an apocryphal joint martyrdom account of the Chief 
Apostles;”°? Peter Imprisoned and Visited by an Angel, 
based on Acts 12:7; the Crucifixion of Peter; and the 
Beheading of Paul. Another cycle of Peter and Paul, 
unknown until now, is found in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles in Rokka (fifteenth century).”?? It includes the 
following scenes, located on the upper and lower regis- 
ter of the northern part of the barrel vault of the naos: 
Peter and Paul before Nero,””* the Beheading of Paul, 
and the Crucifixion of Peter. A fourth scene placed 
to the west of the martyrdom scenes is partially pre- 
served but cannot be identified. Finally, there is a scene 
from Peter’s cycle in the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Prodromi (mid-fourteenth century) showing Peter 
Imprisoned and Visited by an Angel. Additionally, the 


291 Spatharakis, Dated Wall Paintings, 29-30, with the older 
bibliography. 

292 On these accounts, see BHG nos. 1490-1; R. A. Lipsius, ed., 
Acta apostolorum apocrypha post Constantinum Tischendorf, part 1, 
Acta Petri, Acta Pauli Acta Petri et Pauli, Acta Pauli et Theclae, Acta 
Thaddaei (Leipzig, 1891), 118-222; and D. L. Eastman, The Ancient 
Martyrdom Accounts of Peter and Paul (Atlanta, 2015), 161-385. 

293 On this church, see briefly K. E. Lassithiotakes, “Exx)hyates ty 
Avtrxis Kpyrys, A’: Erapyia Kioduou,’ Kp.Xpor. 21 (1969): 177-233, at 
233, no. 35; the author does not mention the cycle of the apostles. On 
the style, see Bissinger, Kreta, 196, no. 168, with dating to the 1380s. 


294 ‘The rare depiction of Peter and Paul before Nero is always 
related to the Dispute with Simon Magus, as seen, for example, in 
Monreale (Demus, Norman Sicily, 119, pl. 83) and in Matei¢ (1356/60; 
see V. J. Djuri¢, Byzantinische Fresken in Jugoslawien |Munich, 1976], 
fig. 71). However, in Rokka, the apostles are not standing but kneel- 
ing before the emperor, perhaps an indication that the scene depicts 
them receiving their sentence as described in the apocryphal account; 
see Eastman, The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts, 305-7. 
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Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Kato Karkasa, 
the Conversion of Paul. 
Photo by authors. 


Embrace of Peter and Paul is depicted next to this scene 
as a proskynesis icon.??° 

The scenes from the Lives of Peter and Paul in 
Kato Karkasa are in such a bad state of preservation 
that a detailed description and a secure identification 
are impossible. 

The cycle of Paul begins with his Conversion on 
his way to Damascus (Fig. 36). In the upper part of the 
composition, the haloed Christ is in the middle, proba- 
bly seated and extending his right arm. He seems to be 
flanked by two other people. One more person is in the 
lower-right corner against a yellow background and bent 


295 On this church, see M. Studer-Karlen, Christus Anapeson: Bild 
und Liturgie (Basel, 2022), 287-89, figs. 117-18. 


to the left. In all probability, another figure was on the 
left. There was no standardized iconography for Paul's 
Conversion.”?° In most of the cases, Christ is shown 
as a half-figure in a heaven segment, while Paul, struck 
with blindness by the apparition, is about to fall to the 
ground, as, for example, in Codex Ebnerianus, Oxford, 


296 On the iconography of this subject, see M. Lechner, “Paulus,” 
LChrI 8:140. The painter’s guide of Dionysios of Fourna describes 
the scene as follows: “Saint Paul lying with his face on the ground, 
with his hands to his eyes; above him is heaven with Christ. A bright 
light divided into rays descends from heaven on to the head of Paul, 
with these words written in them: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutes thou 
me? Near him four men with fur hats and turbans stand in amaze- 
ment” (Hetherington, “Painter’s Manual,” 66); for the Greek text, see 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epuyvela tis Cwypapixyc, 179. 
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Fig. 37. Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, Paul Dictating. Photo by authors. 


Bodleian Library, Auct. T. inf. 1. 10, fol. 312v (twelfth 
century),”®” or he is shown in prostration as in the 
Cathedral of Monreale (twelfth century).??* There are 
also compositions combining two or more episodes from 
the account, such as Christ Addressing Paul and Paul 
Struck Prostrate to the Ground, like the miniature in the 
Robinson Trust codex, fol. 121v (see above, n. 285).??? In 
Deéani, where the Conversion unfolds in three scenes, 


Saul is rendered in the act of falling and raising his head 


297 C. Meredith, “The Illustration of Codex Ebnerianus: A Study 
in Liturgical Illustration of the Comnenian Period? JWarb 29 (1966): 
419-24, at 423-24, pl. 70d. 

298 Demus, Norman Sicily, fig. 40a. 

299 On this and other conversion cycles, see Buchthal, “Some 
Representations.” 


in the direction of Christ blessing from above.>°° As the 
image in Kato Karkasa does not find close parallels, it 
could be a deliberate reinterpretation of one of these 
models, or it reflects an unknown pictorial source. 
The next scene, whose upper part is badly dam- 
aged, shows on the left a seated person in dark garments 
whose face is destroyed (Fig. 37). On the right, one sees 
another seated person with a halo, wearing a white tunic 


300 Davidov Temerinski, “Ciklus dela apostolskih,’ 174, fig. 11; 
for a color reproduction, see G. Suboti¢, Spatbyzantinische Kunst: 
Geheiligtes Land von Kosovo (Diisseldorf, 1998), pl. 70. 

301 A survey of the monuments of Western Europe returned no 
results for this specific type represented by Kato Karkasa; on Pauline 
iconography in Western monuments up to the thirteenth century, see 
L. Eleen, The Mlustration of the Pauline Epistles in French and English 
Bibles of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Oxford, 1982). 
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and a red mantle and writing down text. It is possible 
that a basket with scrolls is depicted before the scribe 
in the foreground. The scene takes place in a landscape. 
This image immediately recalls the well-known scene of 
St.John the Evangelist dictating to his scribe Prochoros.> 
In the context of Paul's cycle, the fresco at Kato Karkasa 
most probably represents St. Paul Dictating to Luke.?” 
This rare subject is known mainly from the illustration 
of the Byzantine Gospels and is based on hypotheseis 
holding that the Gospel of Luke was dictated by Paul 
in Rome.?* The subject is present in similar iconogra- 
phy, in the type of St. Paul opposite Luke, for example, 
on fol. 105v of the illustrated Gospel manuscript Jeru- 
salem, Greek Patriarchal Library, Taphou 56 (eleventh 
century)>°° and on fol. 76v of the Gospel manuscript, 
St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, gr. 101 (thir- 
teenth century),?°° both prefacing the Gospel of Luke. 
In these miniatures, the compositions are reversed, and 
both figures are placed against an architectural back- 
ground indicating an interior space. In addition, Paul is 
standing instead of sitting. The same type is represented 
by Baltimore, Walters Art Museum, W.524, fol. 6v 
(tenth century), where, however, Paul is also seated like 
at Kato Karkasa but retains the reversed arrangement 


302 This image often functions as the opening illustration for the 
Gospel of John and is also found in icons and murals; see M. Lechner, 
“Johannes der Evangelist,’ LChrI 7:114-15. On Crete, we can find 
such a representation, for example, at the Panagia Kardiotissa in 
Voroi (beginning of fifteenth century); for a detail, see Borboudakes, 
“Tlavayla Kapdiwticoa Bépwy,’ fig. 7. 

303 The interruption of Paul’s cycle at this point would constitute a 
conspicuous and highly unusual disturbance of the pictorial program 
and its inner logic. 


304 Such a hypothesis precedes, for example, the fourteenth-century 
Gospel manuscript, Athens, National Library of Greece, gr. 151, 
fol. 143v; see G. Galavaris, The Mlustrations of the Prefaces in Byzantine 
Gospels (Vienna, 1979), 61. The miniature following fol. 143v repre- 
sents Paul standing behind Luke the Evangelist and dictating in his 
ear; see Galavaris, The Illustrations of the Prefaces, 62, fig. 39; on the 
relevant hypotheseis, see also R. S. Nelson, The Iconography of Preface 
and Miniature in the Byzantine Gospel Book (New York, 1980), 8-9. 
305 Galavaris, The Illustrations of the Prefaces, 59, fig. 35, and 
Vocotopoulos, Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts of the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem (Jerusalem, 2002), 35, fig. 8. On the subject of authors 
combined with various “inspiration” motifs and their textual foun- 
dations, see Galavaris, The Illustrations of the Prefaces, 50-72, and 
Nelson, The Iconography of Preface, 75-91. 

306 Galavaris, The Ilustrations of the Prefaces, 62, fig. 43, and 
Nelson, The Iconography of Preface, 80, fig. 55. 


and the architectural background.*°” Although this 
subject was quite rare, there existed further similar 
images. A poem by John Mauropous (ca. 1000~ca. 1085) 
echoes this pictorial tradition showing Paul dictating 
and his association with Luke. The poem is entitled 
“Eig tov ‘Aytov Tathov brayopevovta, cai AovKky cal 
Tiud8eov rapertatas Kat ypadovtac” (“On Saint Paul 
Dictating, and Luke and Timothy Standing by Him and 
Writing”).>°8 The ekphrasis following this title does not 
help reconstruct the exact iconography of the image that 
Mauropous saw, but it is clear that the wall painting at 
Kato Karkasa depicted only one of the scribes. We may 
exclude Timothy since he was a bishop and is usually 
pictured in bishop’s garments,?° so the identification 
of Luke seems safe. However, it should be noted that 
St. Paul Dictating to Luke is not prescribed or described 
in the Hermeneia, which, apart from Paul’s Conversion 
and Paul’s Martyrdom, mainly refers to the apostle’s 
Miracles and other events of his life.31° 

Next to St. Paul Dictating to Luke is the Martyr- 
dom of Paul (Fig. 38). Paul is in the foreground clad 
in long, dark vestments and bending to the left with 
extended hands. An executioner stands behind him and 
is about to behead him; only the leg of the executioner is 
visible. The decapitation takes place in a landscape ren- 
dered in ochre-yellow as in the other scenes. The upper 
part of the composition is destroyed.*"! In the corre- 
sponding scene in Rokka, only Paul’s head on the left 


307 Nelson, The Iconography of Preface, 77-78, fig. 49. 

308 FE Bernard and C. Livanos, eds. and trans., Zhe Poems of Christo- 
pher of Mytilene and John Mauropous (Cambridge, MA, 2018), 356-57, 
no. 22, §71. Timothy is mentioned as an assistant in Rom. 16:21, Luke 
in Philem. 1:24. 

309 We see this, for example, in the illustrated Praxapostolos, 
Baltimore, The Walters Art Museum, W.533, fols. 2391, 247v, and 
287r (early twelfth century), where Timothy is portrayed as co-author 
of some of the Pauline Epistles; see J. C. Anderson, “The Walters 
Praxapostolos and Liturgical Illustration,” AeAr.Xpirt. Apy.Et. 19 
(1996-1997): 9-38, fig. 16, with further examples for the representa- 
tion of Paul and Timothy. 


310 ‘These are: (1) Paul Called by God; (2) Paul Baptized by 
Ananias; (3) Paul Escapes Damascus in a Basket; (4) Paul Blinds the 
Sorcerer Bar-Jesus; (5) Paul Heals the Woman Possessed by the Spirit 
Python; (6) Paul Shakes off the Viper That Bit Him into the Fire; and 
(7) St. Paul Dies by the Sword; see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epunvela 
THs Cwypagixys, 179-80, and Hetherington, “Painter’s Manual,” 
66-67. 

311 The city of Rome appears occasionally in the composition; see, 
for example, Demus, Norman Sicily, 299, pl. 77A. On the iconography 
of this subject, see also Lechner, “Paulus,” 8:143. 
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and a small part of a building in the upper-right corner 
are visible. The corresponding scene in Agios Myronas 
is much better preserved and repeats the iconography 
in Kato Karkasa. The representation of the theme is 
based on the apocryphal Acts of Paul.3!? Depictions 
of Paul’s Beheading can be found, for example, in the 
ninth-century Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, BnF, 
gr. 510, fol. 32v?!? and in the Robinson Trust manuscript, 


312 Eastman, The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts, 126-37, esp. 134-35. 
313 L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-Century Byzantium: 
Image as Exegesis in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge, 


Fig. 38. 

Church of the 
Holy Apostles, 
Kato Karkasa, 
the Beheading of 
Paul. Photo 

by authors. 


fol. 121v.3!* Our image is similar to that on fol. 62v of 
the Bn, gr. 1528 (eleventh/twelfth century) (illustrated 
menologion), in which, however, the scene is reversed,?”° 
and that in Deéani (fourteenth century).?!° The scene 
in Kato Karkasa only generally follows the description 
in the Hermeneia, which adds to the composition more 
soldiers surrounding Paul and a one-eyed woman nearby 


1999), 248, fig. 8. This is the earliest preserved depiction of the subject 
in Byzantine art. 

314 Buchthal, “Some Representations,’ pl. 9. 

315 Sevéenko, Menologion, 140, fig. 4A12. 

316 Mijovic, Menolog, fig. 225. 
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Fig. 39. 


looking toward him.?!” Our scene rather follows a con- 
ventional formula and has innumerable parallels to rep- 
resentations of the martyrdom of other saintly figures.*! 

To the west of the cycle of Paul, the Martyrdom of 
Peter has been preserved (Fig. 39). Only the saint hang- 
ing upside down on the Cross clad with a piece of cloth 
around his hips is visible. A servant on the left is nailing 
the saint’s feet, while another one on the right is nailing 
the saint’s hand. Peter’s Crucifixion has also survived 
in Agios Myronas in a very similar composition. It has 


a group of soldiers on the right holding round shields. 


317 Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epuyvela tH¢ Cwypagixys, 180, and 
Hetherington, “Painter’s Manual,” 67. It is unclear if Paul’s eyes at 
Kato Karkasa are covered by the scarf of Perpetua, as narrated in the 
apocryphal sources; see Eastman, The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts, 
306-7. 

318 Cf. Buchthal, “Some Representations,’ 43. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, the Crucifixion of Peter. Photo by authors. 


This element helps us understand the image at Kato 
Karkasa, where similar undefined round structures 
appear at the same spot. The two images follow the 
same model. The scene at the Holy Apostles in Rokka, 
on the contrary, differs in some details, like the body 
positions of the soldiers and the fact that the composi- 
tion is dominated by the city walls in the background. 
Peter’s Crucifixion is based on the apocryphal 
Maptiptov tod a&ylov Tlétpov tod drootéhov (the 
Martyrdom of St. Peter the Apostle), which consti- 
tutes the final section of larger cycle of legends known 
as the Acts of Peter.3!? Cycles from the life of this 
apostle, which, however, do not include martyrdom 
scenes, can be traced back to early Christian imagery in 
Rome. Perhaps the earliest depiction of Peter’s reversed 


319 Eastman, The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts, 1-25, esp. 18-19. 
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Crucifixion can be seen in BnF, gr. 510, fol. 32v.3?° It 


represents a reduced composition, showing only the 
crucified St. Peter and a group of men on the left. This 
abbreviated version is also found in the menologia 
illustrations in manuscripts”! and in monumental art.°?* 
The composition in Kato Karkasa echoes a more elabo- 
rate version that is reminiscent of the description in the 
Hermeneia: “Peter, crucified head down, dies. A cross 
planted in the earth; St. Peter is crucified with his feet 
uppermost and his head downwards. A crowd of sol- 
diers are in a circle round him, some nailing his hands, 
others his feet.”3?3 A similar version is represented at 
the Cathedral of Monreale (twelfth century).*?4 

The cycle of the titular saints in Kato Karkasa 
clearly focuses on Paul, whose cycle consists of three 
scenes, while Peter’s cycle is limited to two scenes at 
most, if one adds the destroyed scene adjacent to his 
martyrdom. We can only speculate about the missing 
scene from Peter’s cycle. It could have been a Miracle, as 
prescribed in the Hermeneia,**° or Peter’s Liberation, as 
in Prodromi and Agios Myronas.**° Given the limited 
available space in the church, the main reason for the 
selection of these scenes was that they represented the 
most meaningful events of the apostles’ lives. The cycle 
emphasizes conversion and faith attested through mar- 
tyrdom but not the apostles’ function as miracle work- 
ers, as is the case in the Hermeneia. The importance of 
the scene of St. Paul Dictating to Luke remains difficult 
to elucidate, as we cannot be absolutely sure about the 
identity of the scribe. His identity is perhaps irrelevant, 
and the choice of this subject aims to underscore Paul's 


320 Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 247-48, fig. 8. 

321 An example is in the BnF, gr. 1528, fol. 62v; see Sevéenko, 
Menologion, 140, fig. 4A12. 

322 An example can be found in Deéani; see Mijovic, Menolog, 
fig. 225. 

323 Hetherington, “Painter’s Manual,” 66, and Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, Epunvela tig Cwypagixie, 179. 

324 Demus, Norman Sicily, 119, 299, pl. 81a. 

325 The scenes listed in the Hermeneia are: (1) Peter Heals the 
Lame Man; (2) Peter Kills Ananias and Sapphira; (3) Peter Raises 
Tabitha; (4) Peter Baptizes Cornelius and Those with Him; (5) Peter 
Freed from Prison by the Angel; and (6) Peter Kills Simon Magus; 
see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epunvela tig Cwypapixic, 178-79, and 
Hetherington, “Painter’s Manual,” 66. 

326 This scene was exceedingly popular in the Acts cycles; see Carr, 
“Chicago 2400,” 12. 


authority as a writer and missionary along with his sta- 
tus and significance as a martyr. 

The textual sources for these cycles are the Acts 
and the apocryphal Passion, which is transmitted in 
a plethora of versions.3*8 But where did the icono- 
graphic models come from? For three of the scenes 
(Paul’s Conversion and the two martyrdoms), one finds 
antecedents in various media in Byzantine art, even if 
the iconography in Kato Karkasa seems to follow a 
somewhat different tradition. For the scene of St. Paul 
Dictating to Luke, extant Byzantine parallels can be 
found only in illuminated manuscripts. It is likely that 


327 


the scenes were excerpted from an extensive narrative 
cycle of the Lives of Peter and Paul, but there is no suf- 
ficient evidence that would allow us to determine the 
nature of the pictorial source, whether it was an illus- 
trated manuscript or another kind of medium. 

The depiction of the Embrace of Peter and Paul 
stands out (Fig. 40). Both of them, nimbed and clad 
in tunics and mantles, stand under an arch, embracing 
each other. Peter is on the left and Paul on the right. The 
sides of their faces are touching, and the apostles are 
about to kiss. The representation repeats a well-known 
formula established in the early Christian period. 
The theme initially appeared within apostolic cycles 
but became autonomous after Iconoclasm.”? In the 


327 It is generally assumed that the Acts cycles in monumental art 
derive from an extensively illustrated Acts manuscript; see, among 
others, Demus, Norman Sicily, 299, and Carr, “Chicago 2400.” 

328 BHG nos. 1451-52, 1458-59, 1483-85, 1490—-92h, and Eastman, 
The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts. 

329 Earlier representations depict the saints in isolated scenes 
rushing to meet each other, like the one on a carved ivory found 
in Castellammare di Stabia (fifth century), or integrated in narra- 
tive contexts; see H. L. Kessler, “The Meeting of Peter and Paul in 
Rome: An Emblematic Narrative of Spiritual Brotherhood,” DOP 
41 (1987): 265-75, at 267, fig. 3. The type showing the apostles in full 
length, standing and closely embracing each other in an emblematic 
image, seems to first appear after Iconoclasm, such as on lead seals like 
the one of Nikephoros, sebastophoros of Antioch (1063-1067); see 
K. Kreidl-Papadopoulos, “Die [kone mit Petrus und Paulus in Wien: 
Neue Aspekte zur Entwicklung dieser Rundkomposition, Aer. Xpiot. 
Apy.Ez. sex. 4, 10 (1980-81): 339-56, at 349, pl. 98a. In full length and 
against an architectonical background, they are also depicted on fol. 
3r of the Psalter, Athens, National Library of Greece, gr. 7 (second 
half of the twelfth century): see A. Cutler, The Aristocratic Psalters in 
Byzantium, Bibliotheque des Cahiers Archéologiques 13 (Paris, 1984), 
no. 2. An early fresco example (second half of the twelfth century) that 
is fragmentarily preserved, showing only the faces of the apostles, is 
found in Vatopedi; see Le Mont Athos et l'empire byzantine: Trésors de 
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Fig. 40. Church of the Holy Apostles, Kato Karkasa, the Embrace of Peter and Paul. 
Photo by authors. 
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Middle Byzantine period, the subject was still popular, 
as a poem entitled “On the Embrace of Peter and Paul” 
by John Mauropous indicates,**° but it is found mainly 
in illuminated manuscripts and on some lead seals. 
The theme becomes more popular in the Palaeologan 
period. It is conceived as a double portrait of the saints 
but reflects a narrative incident from their lives, namely 
their legendary encounter in Rome, an episode based 
on an apocryphal tradition.**1 The representation occa- 
sionally appears in Cretan frescoes, mostly in eastern 
Crete, as for example in the Church of the Savior in 
Potamies (last quarter of the fourteenth century),>*? in 
which the two saints are blessed by Christ, who appears 
above them, or in the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Prodromi, which is, however, partially damaged.*?? In 
Panagia Zoodochos Pege in Prinos (fifteenth century),?94 


la Sainte Montagne, ed. H. Studievic (Paris, 2009), 190, fig. 87. Apart 
from these examples, there exists a series of rectangular icons and 
tondi dating from the fourteenth century on, depicting a bust of the 
saints embracing each other; see M. Vassilaki, “A Cretan Icon in the 
Ashmolean: The Embrace of Peter and Paul? JOB 40 (1990): 405-22; 
E. N. Tsigaridas, “O Aoracuds tov arootédwv Tétpou «at Tatiov 
oty Bulavtivy Kat uetaBulavey téyvy,” in [Tpacetixd tov deSvods ext- 
otyuovixod cuvedptov “O Xpirtds oto xipuyua tov Anogtédov lavaov: 
2000 xpdvia ypiotiamnns Cw, weToplac, xar modutig“ov” (Veroia, 
2000), 80-90; V. Kepetzi, “Autour d’une inscription métrique 
et de la représentation des apétres Pierre et Paul dans une église en 
Elide? in Art and Ritual: Byzantine Essays for Christopher Walter, 
ed. P. Armstrong (London, 2006), 160-81; and Ranoutsaki, Soteras 
Christos-Kirche, 18-21. The motif of apostles embracing each other 
is also included in some representations of the Communion of the 
Apostles; see S. E. J. Gerstel, “Apostolic Embraces in Communion 
Scenes of Byzantine Macedonia,’ CahArch 44 (1996): 141-48. 


330 Bernard and Livanos, The Poems, 360-61, no. 25, 572; on this 
epigram, see also Kepetzi, “Autour d'une inscription métrique,’ esp. 
163-64, 177-80. 

331 Eastman, The Ancient Martyrdom Accounts, 280-81. The 
embrace can be interpreted as either a greeting or a goodbye. That 
the image in Late Byzantium was not perceived as part of the apostles 
cycle can be deduced from the fact that in the Hermeneia of Dionysios 
of Fourna it is not among the scenes of the apostolic cycles but is 
mentioned hors-série in another place; see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
Epunveta cic Cwypapixc, 178-80, 232. In illustrated menologia, the 
image sometimes prefaces the part concerning the Martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, like in BnF, gr. 1528, fol. 47v; see Sevéenko, Menologion, 140, 
fig. 4Ar1. 

332 Ranoutsaki, Soteras Christos-Kirche, 118-21, fig. 38. 

333 Studer-Karlen, Christus Anapeson, figs. 117-18. 


334 O. Gratziou, H Kpyty otyy votepy uecuwrixy exoyy: H uapto- 
pla tg exadyouotinns apytextovixys (Heraklion, 2010), 283, fig. 309, 
with a dating in the second half of the fifteenth century; I. Spatharakis, 
Byzantine Wall Paintings of Crete, vol. 2, Mylopotamos Province (Leiden, 


the image is reversed, something that recalls the Sicilian 
counterparts of the twelfth century.*** Placed under an 
arch, the image recurs also at Agia Paraskevi in Episkopi 
(first half of the fifteenth century)??¢ and in the narthex 
of the Valsamonero monastery of St. Phanourios 
(between 1431 and ca. 1450).3%7 In all these images, the 
facial characteristics are almost identical. All images 
probably derive from the same archetype. Connected 
with the Valsamonero monastery is the painter Angelos 
Akotantos, active in Venetian Crete from ca. 1425 to 
1450,°38 who has painted a significant number of icons 
with this subject and eventually introduced this theme 
into Cretan icon painting. 

The theme of Peter and Paul embracing can be 
read on more than one level. First of all, it conveys the 
notion of spiritual brotherhood.**? The basic spiritual 
association and brotherly unity of the Embrace is also 
addressed by John Chortasmenos (1370-ca. 1437), who, 
looking at an icon of this type, mentions that Peter 
embraces Paul as a brother (6 adehdbov dondly) and 
refers to the concerted mission of the apostles.**#° The 


2010), no. 27, 249, with a dating to ca. 1420; and Andrianakes and 
Giapitsoglou, Xpiotiavizd uvyuela, 282, who repeat the old dating in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. For more examples of the Embrace 
of Peter and Paul in Byzantine art, see Kessler, “The Meeting of Peter 
and Paul; 265-66, and Ranoutsaki, Soteras Christos-Kirche, 119. 

335 Demus, Norman Sicily, figs. 43A, 83. 

336 On this church, see S. Papadake-Oekland, “Mecawvixd Kpyrys,” 
Apy Aedr. 21 (1968): 2.2:434-35, and Andrianakes and Giapitsoglou, 
Xpiotiavnd uvyueia, 106-7. 

337  Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vapOyxas,” 417-18, pl. 14a. 
338 Foran icon in the Hodegetria Monastery signed by this painter, 
see Vassilaki, “A Cretan Icon in the Ashmolean,” 410, fig. 10, and 
Vassilaki, The Hand of Angelos, 152, no. 25 [M. Borboudakis]. This 
type differs slightly from the one in Kato Karkasa in that only the 
chins of the apostles touch. The touching of the sides of the faces is 
typical for the tondi and other icon formats painted by or attributed 
to Angelos; see, for example, Vassilaki, The Hand of Angelos, 154-57, 
nos. 26 [C. Kephala], 27 [M. Vassilaki]. 

339 Kessler, “The Meeting of Peter and Paul.” The motif of the 
embrace was also adopted to depict the spiritual brotherhood between 
St. Basil and Gregory of Nyssa; see a miniature on fol. 204r of the 
Bnf, gr. 550 (twelfth century), and G. Galavaris, The Illustrations of 
the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus, Studies in Manuscript 
Illumination 6 (Princeton, NJ, 1969), fig. 416. 

340 Kreidl-Papadopoulos, “Die [kone mit Petrus und Paulus; 348. 
The Mauropous poem cited above (p. 302) also highlights the idea 
of brotherly unity and ecumenical peace: “O8ev cvvepyov tpoohabav 
toy yevvdduy, oxértecQe Kowhy oKéiy, Wo Tecwouévyy Xpiot@ 
Tapuctyoate thy oikxovnévyy (Therefore take this bearded man as a 
comrade, and devise a common plan for how to save the world and 
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Embrace has also liturgical overtones, as it is reminis- 
cent of the prayer at the end of Proskomide and the 
Kiss of Peace exchanged by clergy at the altar before 
Communion.**! As this embrace of the founders of 
the Eastern and Western Churches becomes popular 
in late Palaeologan art, the old concept of the concor- 
dia apostolorum and ecumenical peace has been fre- 
quently seen in relation to the Union of the Churches 
and the Councils of Lyon (1274) and Ferrara—Florence 
(1438/39). The apostles’ reconciliation in Rome was 
thus associated with the efforts to bring about recon- 
ciliation between the Western and Eastern Churches. 
Already in the fourteenth century, the poet Manuel 
Philes interpreted it as an image propagating the Union 
of the Orthodox and Latin Churches.?** This also led 
to ambivalent interpretations among modern scholars. 
Many frequently argue that these images always con- 
tained allusions to actual church politics. 

Although it has been generally accepted that the 
subject alludes to the Union of the Churches, espe- 
cially in the context of the Latin-dominated areas, this 
idea cannot be applied to each case. It is impossible to 
prove that a pro-Union message underlies all extant rep- 
resentations of the subject.*° In our case, the inclusion 


to present it to Christ [translation according to Bernard and Livanos, 
The Poems, 361)). 


341 On this aspect, see N. Gkioles, “Erxovoypagucd Séuata oty 
Bulavtwy téxvy eurrvevopéva and THY avtitapdbeoy Ka Te oXiouATe 
twv db0 Exxhyowy,’ in Owpdxtov, 263-84, at 271, N. 40. 

342 His epigram no. 184 interprets the Embrace of Peter and Paul 
as follows: Td pootixdy dyna tov Tpwtobpsvwy / thy tod yévoug 
évwoty hut dexvter / TO colyuati yap Tav nap’ dudotv doypatwv 
(The secret kiss of the two Protothronoi / demonstrates the union 
of our nations / through the clamping of both doctrines); E. Miller, 
ed., Manuelis Philae carmina, 2nd ed. (Amsterdam, 1967), 1:354-55- 
See also Gkioles, “Etxovoypagixd 8éuata,’ 276-77, and Ranoutsaki, 
Soteras Christos-Kirche, 121, for further literature. Vassilaki argues that 
Angelos painted such a great number of icons depicting this subject 
because he was pro-Unionist; see, among others, Vassilaki, The Hand 
of Angelos, no. 27. However, one should bear in mind that the painter 
worked on demand, something that would transfer a possible pro- 
Union attitude to the various clients who commissioned or bought 
these icons; cf. Katsiote, “To KAttog tov wyiov Iwdvvy tov Hpodpéuov,” 
259. On the various purposes and functions that the image of Peter 
and Paul embracing served, see also Kessler, “The Meeting of Peter 
and Paul? 274-75. 

343 Cf. Katsiote, “To «Xito¢ tov ayiov Iwdvyn tov [1podpéuo,” 259, 
and Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vép8yKxas,” 417-18. In our opin- 
ion, a pro-Union message is not confirmed by the inscriptions accom- 
panying the Embrace at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Ano Divri 
(second half of the fourteenth century). For the opposite view, see 


of the Embrace in the pictorial program, its prominent 
placement in the naos, and its function as a proskynesis 
icon are clearly due to the fact that Peter and Paul are 
the titular saints.*4+ Furthermore, there is no evidence 
suggesting that a conscious support or promotion of 
the Union of the Churches was intended by employ- 
ing this motif or through other images of the pictorial 
program at Kato Karkasa. Even more significant, there 
is no mention of this image nor an explicit wish for its 
inclusion in the iconographic program in the relevant 
contract between the patron and the painter.3*° This 
is an important point in the discussion about the role 
of the images and the extent to which they should or 
could convey certain messages.?*° 

Such a pro-Union intention, aiming at the submis- 
sion of the Orthodox to the Roman Catholic Church, is 
furthermore unthinkable within the walls of Orthodox 
monasteries whose representatives were demonstrably 
against the Union of the Churches.**” The monastery 
in Kato Karkasa was considered one of the most sig- 
nificant strongholds of Orthodoxy on Crete. We have 
already referred to Neilos Damilas, who was a zealous 
Orthodox hieromonk,?** a scholar, and an opponent of 


Kepetzi, “Autour @une inscription métrique,” 167 (inscriptions), 175- 
81. These inscriptions are pertinent to this pictorial subject accord- 
ing to the Hermeneia (see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epuyvela tij¢ 
Cwypagixis, 232), but in this case, the actions of Peter and Paul are 
reversed. The emphasis is put on Peter, but a pro-Union attitude of the 
depiction on the basis of this feature remains ungrounded, especially 
since there were apparently problems in the correspondence between 
the depiction and the epigram; on this, see A. Rhoby, Byzantinische 
Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken (Vienna, 2009), 215. 

344 Even inchurches dedicated to other saints that include the sub- 
ject, a pro-Union attitude is not automatically more plausible but has 
to be supported by substantial evidence. 


345 Since, according to the agreement, the painter was free to add 
subjects as he wished, it is possible to ascribe to the painter a pro- 
Union attitude. However, the pictorial program must have generally 
been discussed, and the result must have been approved by the patron 
or their agent. 


346 A case-by-case approach is needed in order to ascertain who 
was responsible for the design of the iconographic program in each 
church. For the role that painting workshops played on Crete and 
their practices in this respect, repeating in very different commissions 
their favorite subjects, and for the interaction between artists and 
patrons or their agents, see Tsamakda, Kakodiki, esp. 248-51. 


347 On this issue, see Despotakis, John Plousiadenos, esp. 6-12. 


348 He is characterized by Nathanael Bertos as 6 bnépuayos THs 
6p80d0Etac (the proponent of Orthodoxy); see Despotakis and Rigo, 
“Neilos Damilas” (forthcoming). 
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the Union of the Churches. Consistent with this view, 
even if the decoration of the church postdates his death, 
it is doubtful that the attitude of the monastery towards 
the Union drastically changed within just a few years.*#? 
The dedication of the church to the Chief Apostles 
and their image of Embrace manifest the same obvi- 
ous veneration and appreciation of Peter and Paul 
as do the writings of Damilas**® and the works of 
Joseph Filagrios, another prominent opponent of the 
Union who was active in roughly the same period and 
devoted a homily to Peter and Paul.?*! Both Filagrios 
and Damilas engaged in a peaceful coexistence with the 
two Churches,?*” a notion best expressed through the 
Embrace image. Regardless of this basic inherent mes- 
sage, if the Embrace is to be viewed in light of the actual 
religious policies a few decades before the Council of 
Ferrara—Florence, one would rather favor an interpre- 
tation toward a union on Orthodox terms. This means 
that in order for the Union to be achieved, the Roman 
Catholic Church should revert to Orthodoxy,?*? whose 
dogmas trace their legitimacy in Orthodoxy’s continu- 
ity with the early Church. In this thinking, the Chief 
Apostles played a decisive role, as they were the most 
important representatives of the early Church. 

As Herbert Kessler has also pointed out, the 
Late Byzantine renderings of the theme probably 
allude to the final emotional encounter of the apos- 
tles before their martyrdoms as recorded in a letter 


349 The date of Damilas’s death is unknown, but, as we argue 
above, he must have been dead at the time the contract with Gaitanas 
was signed; see also Despotakis and Rigo, “Neilos Damilas” (forth- 
coming). Thus, the attribution in Borboudakes, “H TEXVY KATH TH 
Bevetoxpatia,” 246, of the commission of the wall paintings in the 
Karkasa monastery to Neilos Damilas is also wrong for this reason. 


350 Damilas frequently uses passages from the Pauline Epistles 
to back up his arguments and urges priests to imitate Paul; see 
Nikolidakes, Neos Aauids, 93-94, 96. 


351 On Filagrios and his work, see G. Papazoglou, loc7e Diddpyns 
4 Diddypios, évas hdywog Kpntixds tepauévoc xal Apirtotehinds cyohiaathc 
t00 1400 aidéva: Xvuborn ory lotopia tao Bevetoxpattas otyv Kory 
(Komotini, 2008). 

352 Nikolidakes, Nehog Auuidds, 60-61. 


353 Katsiote, “To KAttog tov aylov Iwdvvy tov [Ipodpdpov,’ 259, and 
Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vép8yKac.” 418. On the interpretation 
of Unionist art, see also R. Cormack, “....And the Word Was God: 
Art and Orthodoxy in Late Byzantium,” in Byzantine Orthodoxies: 
Papers from the Thirty-Sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
University of Durham, 23-25 March 2002, ed. A. Louth and A. Casiday 
(Aldershot, 2006), 111-20, at 116-20. 


of Pseudo-Dionysius (sixth century).?** Given that 
the pictorial program of the church in Kato Karkasa 
includes the scenes of the Martyrdom of Peter and Paul 
and emphasizes Christ’s Passion, this additional inter- 
pretation of our scene as the final embrace becomes 
more evident and plausible than the assumption that it 
declares support of the Union of the Churches. 

Because of the poor state of preservation, very 
few of the other saintly figures can be identified. They 
appear in groups. On the northern wall, there is from 
the west to the east a series of monks followed by a 
frontally standing bishop who bears the facial features 
of St. Nicholas (Fig. 41). Unusually, he does not hold 
a closed book but an open one, the text of which is no 
longer visible.**> Such a depiction of a bishop hold- 
ing an open book is very rare in wall paintings but 
not unprecedented; it finds parallels in the narthex 
of the monastery of Valsamonero?*® and at Panagia 
Kardiotissa in Voroi.>*” In later icons of St. Nicholas, 
this version is common, though the saint is depicted 
sitting. The text written on the open Gospel book he 
holds is always John 10:9 (éya eiut 4 Opa, dt guod éav 
tic cicéAOy owOyceton Kall ciochedoeton Koll Bedevdoetat Kat 
voury edpycet) (I am the gate; whoever enters through 
me will be saved. They will come in and go out and find 
pasture), a passage from the lectionary read on the feast 
day of St. Nicholas.3°* The few letters still readable in 
Kato Karkasa indicate that here the text was different. 
As in Valsamonero, the passage written and promi- 
nently displayed at that location in the church was cer- 
tainly not chosen arbitrarily. 

On the southern wall from east to west are the 


enthroned Virgin with the Child flanked by two angels, 


354 Kessler, “The Meeting of Peter and Paul} 269, n. 19, and 274. 


355 The text assigned to St. Nicholas in the Painter’s Manual reads: 
‘O tiie Kore TabTas Kol gvUdeVOUS... (These common and harmoni- 
ous... .); see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epunvela t7¢ Coypapixys, 154, 
and Hetherington, “Painter’s Manual,” 54. This text differs from the 
one in Kato Karkasa as far as the fragmented state of preservation 
allows for a comparison. Moreover, it refers to St. Nicholas holding 
an unfurled scroll as co-officiating bishop; cf. Babic and Walter, “The 
Inscriptions upon Liturgical Rolls? 271. 


356 Acheimastou-Potamianou, “O vap8yxas,” pl. 112a-b. 

357 The depiction is unusually placed on the eastern wall to 
the right of the apse. On the church, see Borboudakes, “Havayta 
Kapduaticow Bépwv,’ where the depiction is, however, not mentioned. 
358 See M. Vassilaki, “MetaBulavrwy exdva tov ayiou Nucoddov,.’ 
in Aytigwvov: Aguépwua otov xadynyyth N. B. Apavddxy (Thessaloniki, 
1994), 229-45, at 2.43, figs. 1-2, 4. 
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Fig. 41. 

Church of the Holy 
Apostles, Kato 
Karkasa, St. Nicholas. 
Photo by authors. 


followed by military saints and female martyrs. There 
are several examples of the enthroned Virgin that act 
as a proskynesis icon on Crete, but only a few show the 
Virgin flanked by angels.**? Such a composition can 


359 For this subject as a prostration icon in Cretan churches, see 
Mailis, Obscured by Walls, 88-99, figs. 140, 152, 154; for iconographic 
parallels of the composition, see Tsamakda, Kakodiki, 68-69. 


also be found in the apse of Christ the Savior in Chantras 
(beginning of the fifteenth century)? and in numer- 
ous icons from the fifteenth century onward.>*! One 
of the military saints could be identified as St. George, 


360 Fousteres, “Ilavté\t Xavtpd Xytelac,” fig. 4. 


361 
in the Benaki Museum, p. 292. 


See, for example, the central panel of the aforementioned icon 
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while the bearded one next to him could be Theodore 
Teron or Theodore Stratelates.* 

Of the prophets on the transverse arches gazing at 
the Christological scenes and holding open scrolls, only 
David can be identified, depicted next to the Anastasis. 
He is holding a scroll with text that can be recon- 
structed as Psalms 131:8: [ANACTH®]I K[YPIJE EIC 
THN ANATIAYCIN COY [CY KAI H KIBOTOC 
TOY ATIACMATOC COY] (Avaornft, Kupte, eic 
Thy avéravaty cov, od Kal 7 KibwTd¢ TOD &yidouatds cov) 
(Arise, Lord, and come to your resting place, you and 
the ark of your might). 

In sum: From an iconographic point of view, the 
frescoes of Gaitanas in Kato Karkasa are highly inter- 
esting and innovative, as they include rare compositions 
and unique representations. Despite some differences, 
the wall paintings in Kato Karkasa are closely related 
to a group of church programs from the first half of 
the fifteenth century and especially those of St. George 
in Emparos, painted by Manuel Phokas. For several 
of the compositions (e.g., the Denial of Peter, Christ 
Appearing to the Two Marys [Chairete], and the 
Pentecost), Emparos offers the closest iconographic 
parallels. This suggests at least the use of common 
iconographic sources. Nevertheless, one is tempted to 
assume a direct relationship between the two painters 
and their workshops. There are various explanations for 
this connection. Thirteen years separate the paintings 
of Gaitanas in Kato Karkasa from the earliest known 
work of Manuel Phokas,?°* so an apprenticeship of 
Manuel Phokas with Gaitanas cannot be excluded.3°* 
In a document from 9 June 1505, there is mention of 
a certain Maria Gaitana, whose daughter was married 


362 On the iconography of these saints, see above, p. 272. 


363 Cf. A.-M. Gravgaard, Inscriptions of Old Testament Prophecies 
in Byzantine Churches: A Catalogue (Copenhagen, 1979), 33. The 
Hermeneia connects this text held by David to the Koimesis scene 
that is not depicted here; see Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Epunvela tic 
Coypapinic, 82. 

364 On the work of this workshop, see Gouma-Peterson, “Manuel 
and John Phokas.” The earliest known work of Manuel Phokas is 
St. George in Emparos (1436/37), followed by Saints Constantine and 
Helen in Avdou (14.45), where he collaborated with Ioannes Phokas; 
St. George in Ano Symi was painted soon after 1453 by Manuel Phokas. 


365 Aswe have seen, some documents provide us with information 
on the duration of apprenticeships; see Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 217. 
According to these contracts, the apprenticeship lasted between one 
to ten years, but it is not always stated if the pupils were taught icon 
painting only or the art of fresco painting as well. 


to the painter Michael Phokas.°°° Another possibility 
would be acommon origin or learning background ora 
collaboration?” for which, however, we do not possess 
any kind of proof. 

There are also iconographic affinities and paral- 
lels with other wall-painting programs of the fifteenth 
century in eastern Crete, like in Chantras, Kapetaniana, 
and Lithines, whose wall paintings were partially 
painted by the same workshop.?°* Nevertheless, this 
closeness is eclectic. Our church shares only certain 
iconographic types with these churches, but these types 
are not shared by all these monuments. Rather, these 
apparent iconographic similarities indicate that the 
same drawings were in circulation among painters who 
were based in Chandax.*°? Moreover, Kato Karkasa can 
be now added to the list of monuments that played an 
essential role in the formation of the Cretan School.3”° 
Many of the iconographic themes of the Cretan icons 
depend on compositions that already existed in Cretan 


366 Konstantoudake, “Oi Cwypddot tod Xavdaxoc,” 317. Some of 
the painters based in Candia were related to others through inter- 
marriages. Nikolaos Ritzos, who married the daughter of the painter 
Ioannes Sakellares, is one such case; see M. Cattapan, “I pittori 
Andrea e Nicola Rizo da Candia,” Oycavpiouata 10 (1973): 238-82, 
at 263, no. 22. 

367 ‘The written sources inform us about the collaboration 
between painters in Candia, like, for example, the painters associ- 
ated with Andreas Ritzos; see Cattapan, “I pittori Andrea e Nicola 
Rizo,’ 2.48, 251, 258 no. 8, 261 no. 16, 262 no. 21, and M. Chatzidakes 
and E. Drakopoulou, ENyvec Coypdgor uetd tyv Ahwon (1450-1830) 
(Athens, 1997), 32.4. See also above, pp. 262-63. 

368 All these monuments are linked to each other not only through 
their iconography but also because of their painting programs that 
enrich the Christological cycle with Passion scenes, post-Resurrection 
events, and Miracles. On this group, see Maderakes, “Bufavtwy} 
Coypaduen.” 

369 Weare informed through the written sources that painters sold 
their working drawings to other painters; for examples of this prac- 
tice, see Cattapan, “I pittori Andrea e Nicola Rizo,’ 251 and 262, no. 19, 
referring to 5.4 drawings (sqinasmata) that Ioannes Acotantos received 
from Andreas Ritzos in 1477 as a deposit for a loan. 


370 On the relationship between certain Cretan monuments, the 
art of Constantinople, and the art of Cretan icon painters who later 
worked off the island, see A. Xyngopoulos, Syedlaqua wrtoplas tH¢ Soy- 
oxeutixnc Cwypapinns uerd TAv Adworv (Athens, 1957); M. Chatzidakis, 
“Les débuts de |’école crétoise et la question de I’école dite italo- 
greque,’ in Mvyudcvvov Logiag Avtwriddy (Venice, 1974), 169- 
211; Borboudakes, “H téyvy cate th Bevetoxpatia,’ esp. 257-62; 
Borboudakes, “Iapatypyaeis,” esp. 382-92; Maderakes, “Bulavtwy 
Coypadixy”; and Bissinger, Kreta, 215-21. 
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wall paintings of the first half of the fifteenth century.?”1 
Analysis of their interrelations expands the Cretan 
School to include the work of Gaitanas, who is one of 
the most important precursors of the members of the 
School, as stylistic analysis will also show. 


Style 
In terms of its stylistic qualities, the Church of the Holy 
Apostles in Kato Karkasa is a monument of considerable 
importance among Cretan churches of the Palaeologan 
period.?”? Many of these paintings have lost their upper 
painting layer, revealing thus the drawing underneath 
(Figs. 33-35). As is visible mostly in the vault of the sanc- 
tuary, the painter incised the wall surface and only made 
an imprecise sketch, mainly consisting of red outlines. 
But even these drawings reveal the outstanding quality 
of Gaitanas’s art that exhibits the typical features of the 
so-called academic style: the scenes are characterized 
by pictorial symmetry and balanced compositions. The 
serene and restrained movements of the figures, as well 
as their calm faces, contribute to the same classicizing 
effect. This elegance and grace are apparent even in the 
drawing of the angels of the Ascension (Figs. 33-34). 
Statue-like figures, like Christ in the Healing scene, ulti- 
mately follow ancient models. Only a few scenes, such 
as the Deposition from the Cross, are more expressive, 
because they follow an older iconographic type. The 
paintings are characterized by clarity and precision of 
forms. Plasticity was reached with the aid of tone gra- 
dations, shadows, and highlights in the treatment of 
garments, which sometimes acquire a metallic look. 
The faces, which exhibit a facial type not encountered 
in other monuments, were softly modeled and accentu- 
ated with green and red shadows and fine white lines. 
The well-proportioned figures freely move in a clearly 
defined space, in which several successive planes can 
be distinguished. The three-dimensional architectural 
settings with their typical Palaeologan monochrome 
rendering contrast with the vivid colors of the figures 
and emphasize the people in front of them. The land- 
scapes function similarly, responding to the movements 


371 Fora comparison of the iconography between church deco- 
rations of this period and icon painting, see Maderakes, “Bulavtwy 
Corypadiay,” 280-86. 

372 CF. Borboudakes, “H téyvy cate th Bevetoxpatia,” 246, 
who underlines the frescoes’ excellent quality, which he assigns 
to Constantinopolitan influence; see also Maderakes, “BuCavtwy 
Corypadixy,” 279, n. 35. 


of the figures in the foreground. A background defined 
by two triangular mountains on the sides with their 
slopes reflecting the light, such as in the Anastasis scene, 
is typical for the group of academic fresco decorations 
of this period.377 

We have repeatedly observed an especially pro- 
nounced iconographic affinity with a group of monu- 
ments dating from the first half of the fifteenth century. 
The plastic qualities of Gaitanas’s paintings, in com- 
bination with the clarity of his compositions and the 
technique applied, particularly resemble the works of 
Kapetaniana, Sklaverochori, the Phokas workshop, and 
related works. However, Gaitanas employs somewhat 
smoother forms. In his work, he combines the vividness 
of the group discussed by Maderakes, dating between 
ca. 1400 and 1430, and the works of later decades that 
are more influenced by icon painting. 

The painters of all these churches are regarded as 
precursors to the Cretan School. They share the same 
classicizing stylistic idiom, employed, however, by differ- 
ent artists and resulting in different aesthetic impressions 
and degrees of classicism. Some of these artists suppos- 
edly came from the capital and mirror the lost art of 
Constantinople.?”4 Mavrianos and especially Gaitanas 
must now be added to this group of high-quality paint- 
ers. They both broaden our knowledge of the art of the 
fifteenth century substantially, especially the decisive 
first half of that century, as they help us better under- 
stand later artistic developments. The interrelationships 
of the Cretan church-decoration programs of this group, 
its inner evolution,*”* their artistic links to the art of 
Constantinople and other major Byzantine centers, as 


373 On this, see Maderakes, “Bulavriwy Caypadtxy,” 297-300. 

374 As mentioned earlier, this is the common explanatory frame- 
work for the high-quality paintings appearing at this time (see above, 
p.247). 

375 Itis indicative that a key monument of the group, the church in 
SKlaverochori, was set by Borboudakes at the beginning of the group, 
dating it to the end of the fourteenth century, while Bissinger regards 
it as the ending point of this development and dates it to the 14603; see 
Borboudakes, “H téyvy cate 1) Bevetoxpatia,” 242-46, and Bissinger, 
Kreta, 220, 240-41, no. 222. Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypagicy, 276- 
77) dates it to the first quarter of the fifteenth century. The dating diffi- 
culties and the inability to determine the stylistic development of the 
group led Maderakes to date the murals of Kato Karkasa to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century; see Maderakes, “Bulavtwy Cwypadin, 
277, n. 32. Borboudakes, “H téyvy kate Th Bevetoxpatia, 242, dates 
it to around 1400, while Andrianakes and Giapitsoglou, Xioriavixd 
Levnuela, 234, place the monument in the fifteenth century generally. 
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well as their relationship to icon painting and the Cretan 
School, need to be investigated more systematically.?” 


Conclusions 


In scholarship on Byzantine mural painting in gen- 
eral, as well as on Byzantine mural painting on Crete 
under Venetian rule specifically, there exist different 
views and speculations about the interaction between 
patrons, donors, and painters, their role in each particu- 
lar commission, and the content of their agreements. 
For example, peculiarities in the pictorial programs and 
anything that does not conform to the norm or devi- 
ations from established iconography are interpreted 
as the preferences or personal wishes of the donors. In 
terms of style and especially with regard to Crete at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, church decorations 
of high quality are automatically attributed to artists 
from Constantinople. Such assumptions have been 
made so far due to the lack of contracts or other docu- 
ments that could be linked to existing church programs. 
Information about the artistic work of certain painters 
on Crete in this period has been one-sided, either based 
only on some pertinent written sources or on existing 
frescoes, about which, however, no written information 
existed, except in rare cases when donor inscriptions 
provide some information about the painters. 

Our contribution has partially remedied this 
situation, since it makes possible for the first time a 
connection and comparison of archival material and 
wall paintings that still exist today. The evaluation of 
the already published contracts from the Venetian 
period on Crete allowed us to gather important infor- 
mation about the identity of the people who made 
commissions and the painters, as well as to identify 
certain patterns in their relationship, communication, 
and the process of the artists’ employment. This rich 
information provides insight into the remuneration of 
the painters, the amount of time needed to complete 
their work, the obligations of both parties signing the 


376 Maderakes, “Bulavtiwy Cwypadixy,” 265-70, delineates the 
methodological problems related to preceding studies of the begin- 
nings and roots of the Cretan School, which was based primarily 
on icons and archival material but did not sufficiently consider the 
Cretan wall paintings, many of which are dated. He rightly ques- 
tions the common assumption that the high quality of works, such 
as those in Kato Karkasa, can only be explained by the arrival of 
Constantinopolitan painters to Crete. 


contracts, and several other specific clauses and details 
of the agreements. 

Our introductory analysis provides the frame- 
work for the evaluation of the documents we presented. 
Considered together, they show that some of the asser- 
tions and assumptions mentioned above are unfounded 
or need to be revised. In this context, it is particularly 
important to note that none of the painters working on 
Crete and mentioned in the contracts originated from 
Constantinople. This conclusion is consistent with 
what is stated in the founders’ inscriptions of the Cretan 
churches. Thus, the claim that Constantinopolitan 
painters were responsible for the high-quality church 
decorations in fifteenth-century Crete is unfounded. 

Through the contracts published here, the names 
of two of these painters can be linked to specific 
church decorations: Georgios Mavrianos created the 
paintings at St. George in Vrachasi around 1400 and 
the Panagia in Kato Symi in 1419, while Konstantinos 
Gaitanas painted the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
Kato Karkasa in 1423. Both painters were residents of 
Chandax and were renowned artists who received com- 
missions outside the capital. 

With the exception of the church in Vrachasi, the 
other fresco programs were virtually unknown to schol- 
ars despite their outstanding quality. Their presentation 
in this paper substantially contributes to greater knowl- 
edge of fifteenth-century art. Furthermore, a thorough 
discussion of their iconography and style was necessary, 
not only in order to classify and evaluate the quality of 
Mavrianos’s and Gaitanas’s work, but also to compare 
it with the content of the relevant archival material. By 
examining the paintings of these two artists in detail, we 
are now able to present a clearer view of the art-creation 
process based on the combination of both sources, 
archival evidence—that is, the contracts between paint- 
ers and their clients—and the corresponding wall paint- 
ings that still exist. 

The available space in each church obviously 
played an important role, which requires an exact 
view of the wall paintings in relation to the buildings’ 
size and architecture. This is indicated by the speci- 
fication found in the contract regarding Kato Symi 
that Mavrianos should paint the specific subjects in 
small format (i2 opera minuta) so that all paintings fit 
in the available space. Even if this expression remains 
unique, it demonstrates, like the clause to paint the 
Last Judgment in the schutari in Kato Karkasa, that 
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the dimensions of each church and the architecture in 
general played a great role in the creation of the icono- 
graphic program and the placement of its scenes. 

Regarding the placement of these wall paintings 
in the context of fifteenth-century Byzantine art on 
Crete and Palaeologan art in general, analysis of the pic- 
torial programs has shown that they in general conform 
to the basic principles of Byzantine church programs. It 
should also be highlighted that all three iconographic 
programs presented here are doubtless Orthodox. Their 
content shows profound theological knowledge and, 
at the same time, nothing in these programs implies 
pro-Union intention. 

The contracts normally do not mention the con- 
tent of the iconographic programs. When they do, they 
do not name the subjects to be painted in all available 
spaces in the churches but only list the most important 
ones. In this respect, the document concerning Kato 
Karkasa is particularly important for listing several sub- 
jects that Gaitanas had to paint. Its comparison with the 
surviving wall paintings has surprising results. Gaitanas 
obviously did not fully implement the agreement, since 
he ignored Neophytos’s demand to include scenes 
from the Life of the Virgin. Furthermore, Neophytos 
dictated several subjects to be painted, but he also 
allowed Gaitanas to paint the remaining surfaces as he 
wished. Even if the contract stated that Gaitanas could 
freely choose among the “known” subjects, the church 
program contains some rare scenes, among them the 
cycles of the patron saints. We cannot confirm whether 
Gaitanas was an exception, but these observations shed 
a completely different light on the role of the painters, 
who apparently had much more freedom than previ- 
ously thought. 

The painters’ artistic freedom also evidently 
extended to the iconographic and stylistic features of 
the paintings, for which, as a rule, no provisions are 
stated in the contracts. Art-historical analysis of the 
wall paintings enables us to establish that both paint- 
ers were well-informed of contemporary trends in 
Palaeologan art using established iconographic patterns 
while at the same time offering rare or unique motifs. In 


Kato Karkasa, Gaitanas employs innovative and highly 
interesting compositions. The cycles of Peter and Paul, 
which are very rare in Byzantine (monumental) art 
and especially in the Palaeologan period, deserve spe- 
cial mention. Mavrianos’s iconography displays pro- 
nounced affinities with a group of wall paintings in the 
churches in Kapetaniana, Sklaverochori, Voroi, and 
Malles, all dedicated to the Virgin and dating to the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Their iconography finds 
correspondences above all in Macedonia and Mistras. 
Gaitanas’s wall paintings find very close iconographic 
parallels in churches painted by Manuel Phokas, espe- 
cially St. George in Emparos. It is possible that Manuel 
Phokas was Gaitanas’s disciple. Another important 
conclusion is that Gaitanas must be counted among the 
most important precursors of the Cretan School. His 
academic style exhibits a conspicuous influence from 
icon painting. The skill of these painters is not due 
to their Constantinopolitan origin; on the contrary, 
everything indicates that both Mavrianos and Gaitanas 
were from Crete. 

The detection of different hands at work on the 
wall paintings and the fact that the wall paintings in 
Vrachasi and Kato Symi are stylistically not homoge- 
neous confirm the assumption based on the documents 
that painters did not work alone but led organized 
workshops including apprentices and assistants, as well 
as cooperated with other painters. 

The combined interdisciplinary view of archival 
material and art enables the understanding of the cre- 
ation of art in a particular environment and time and 
allows these processes to be reconstructed, at least to 
a certain extent. Especially in the case of Mavrianos, 
by whom two fresco decorations survive, detailed 
art-historical analysis grants insight into the structure, 
modus operandi, and development of his workshop over 
time that would not be possible only on the basis of the 
relevant documents. This is more generally applicable to 
fifteenth-century Crete under Venetian dominion. The 
discovery of analogous documents linked to surviving 
wall paintings will further demonstrate if such processes 
are also representative of other periods and regions. 
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Appendix 


Note: All names of witnesses appearing at the end of the notarial acts are rendered in the way they appear in the 
documents and therefore in italics, since it is impossible at this stage of work to make speculations about the wit- 


nesses’ origin. 


DOC. I 
II FEBRUARY 1390 


CHANDAX 


Contract of apprenticeship between the painter Georgios Mavrianos and Nikolaos Charchiopoulos. 


Previously published by Cattapan (Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,’ 218, doc. 11). 


A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 24. [Giovanni Catacalo], fol. 8or 


Eodem die [XI Februarii 1389]. Manifestum facio ego 
Nicolaus Charchiopulo, habitator casalis Megachorio 
de Ca’ Cornario, cum meis heredibus, tibi, Georgio 
Mauriano, pinctori, habitatori Candide et tuis heredi- 
bus, quia afirmo tecum Michali, filium meum in filium 
tuum adoptivum, qui esse et stare debeat tecum in domo 
tua et tibi servire iuxta suum posse et scire ad omnia 
spectantia ad artem tuam predictam hinc ad annos 
decem proxime venturos. Tu vero teneris dicto termino 
ipsum pascere, vestire, calceare et hospitium sibi dare 
ipsumque bona fide docere dictam tuam artem. Si igitur 
etc. Pena yperperorum X, contractu firmo. 


Testes suprascripti. Complere et dare. 
DOC. 2 


2 AUGUST 1401 


CHANDAX 


On the same day [11 February 1389]. I, Nikolaos Charchio- 
poulos, resident of the village of Megalo Chorio, of the house 
of Corner, with my successors, make public to you, Georgios 
Mavrianos, painter, resident of Chandax, and to your suc- 
cessors, that I entrust you my son, Michael, as your adoptive 
son. He has to be and stay in your house and assist you in 
all aspects related to your aforementioned art, according to 
his capability and knowledge, from this point on for the next 
ten years. Until then, however, you are obligated to feed him, 
dress him, give him shoes, and host him, and faithfully teach 
him your aforementioned art. Therefore, etc. I sign the agree- 
ment under penalty of ten hyperpera. 


The aforementioned witnesses. Completed and released. 


Georgios Mavrianos acknowledges the receipt of twenty-three hyperpera paid to him by Emanuele Venier by decision of a 
juridical process. This sum constitutes the debt redemption of a total of 120 hyperpera for Mavrianos’s labor in the Church 


of St. George in Vrachasi. 


Previously mentioned by Cattapan, without archival reference (Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,” 226 and 232). 


A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 25 [Giorgio Chandachiti], quad. 1, fol. 64v 


Die secundo [mensis Augusti 1401]. Plenam et irre- 
vocabilem securitatem facio ego, Georgius Mauriano, 
pictor, habitator Candide, cum meis heredibus, tibi, 
ser Hemanueli Venerio quondam ser Marci, habitatori 
Candide, et heredibus tuis, de solutione integra unius 
sententie late per advocatores, quam obtinui contra te 
de yperpera XXIII, resto yperperorum centum et XX 
que mihi dare promisisti pro laborerio quod feci tibi in 
ecclesia tua vocata Sanctus Georgius de Vraghassi. Nunc 
autem quia de dictis yperperis XXIII que sunt complere 
dicte sententie ac in expensis eius tenes mihi integraliter 
dare et persolvere. A modo, si igitur etc. Pena yperpero- 
rum viginti quinque, contractu firmo. 


2 [August 1401]. I, Georgios Mavrianos, painter, resident of 
Chandax, with my successors, fully and irrevocably assure 
you, Sir Emanuele Venier, son of the late Sir Marco, resident 
of Chandax, and to your successors, of the full payment 
according to a verdict issued by the counselors. I have reached 
this verdict regarding an amount of twenty-three hyperpera 
against you as the remainder of a sum of 120 hyperpera, 
which you promised to give me for my labor in the church of 
yours called St. George in Vrachasi. But now, the payment of 
the aforementioned twenty-three hyperpera fulfills the afore- 
mentioned verdict and provides and pays for its costs to me 
in full. Henceforth and therefore, etc. I sign the agreement 
under penalty of twenty-five hyperpera. 
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DOC. 3 
19 MAY 1419 


CHANDAX 


Contract of wall-painting employment for the Church of Panagia in Kato Symi between the painter Georgios Mavrianos 


and the Venetian noble Nicola Corner. 


Previously published by Cattapan with wrong date “1420, 21 maggio” (Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi; 228-29, doc. 29). 


A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 26 [Gasparino Cauco], fol. 94v 


Eodem die | XVIII mensis Maii 1419]. Manifestum 
facio ego Georgius Mauriano, pictor, habitator Candide, 
cum meis heredibus, tibi, nobili viro ser Nicolao 
Cornario quondam domini Andree, et tuis heredibus, 
habitatori ibidem, quia promitto tibi et obligo me tibi 
depingere quandam ecclesiam intitulatam Sanctam Dei 
Genitricem, positam in Casali tuo Simes, cum coloribus 
meis, faciendo omnes figuras istoriarum Jesu Christi 
et Beate Marie Virginis in opera minuta, sicut dicta 
ecclesia continere poterit in locis ubi erit expediens et 
melius. Et pro solutione et labore meo teneris michi dare 
et deliberare yperpera septuagina, de quibus confiteor a 
te habuisse et recepisse yperpera XX et de eis securum te 
reddo, et alia yperpera XX teneris michi dare quum de 
hinc recedere in die XV, mensis Junii proxime venturi et 
deinde recedere non possim neque valeam donec comple- 
vero dictas operas sive picturas, faciendo michi expensas 
oris donec ibi stetero. Si igitur etc. Pena yperperorum 
XXV; contractu firmo. 


Testes. Petrus de Torcello, Georgius Gixi et Christoforus 
Paulo. Complere et dare. 


On the same day [19 May 1419]. I, Georgios Mavrianos, 
painter, resident of Chandax, with my successors, make pub- 
lic to you, the nobleman Sir Nicola Corner, son of the late Sir 
Andrea, resident of the same place, and to your successors, 
that I promise and pledge myself to paint a certain church 
called Holy Mother of God, situated in the village of yours 
called Simes, using my own colors, and painting all figures 
from the stories of Jesus Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in small format so that they fit in the aforementioned church’s 
spaces, wherever it is expedient and preferred. And as remu- 
neration for my work, you are obligated to give me and pay 
me seventy hyperpera, from which I admit to have had and 
received twenty hyperpera from you, and for these I give you 
proof. You are obligated to give me twenty more hyperpera 
upon my departure from here, on the 15th of next June (and 
neither can I nor will I leave from there until I have finished 
my aforementioned work, namely, the paintings), covering 
my expenses for food as long as I am there. Therefore, etc. I 
sign the agreement under penalty of twenty-five hyperpera. 


Witnesses: Petrus de Torcello, Georgius Gixi, and Christoforus 
Paulo. Completed and released. 
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28 APRIL 1422 


CHANDAX 
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Contract of wall-painting employment for the Church of Christ the Savior in Kitharida between the painter Georgios 


Mavrianos and the commissaries of Anna Correr. 


Previously published by Cattapan with several errors (Cattapan, “Nuovi elenchi,” 230-31, doc. 32). 


A.S.V., Notai di Candia, b. 145 [Costanzo Maurica], quad. 6, fol. 71v [617v] 


Eodem die |X XVII mensis Aprilis 1422]. Manifestum 
facio ego Georgius Mauriano, pictor, habitator Candide, 
cum meis heredibus, vobis omnibus commissariis domine 
Anne Corrario et vestris successoribus, quia promitto 
vobis et sum contentus, omnibus meis expensis, pingere 
totam ecclesiam intitulatam Sanctus Salvator, que est 
in medium aliarum ecclesiarum positarum in casali 
vocato Chitharida, faciendo figuras Solemnis Salvatoris 
et quasdam alias ymagines sanctorum prout nos sumus 
concordes. Quod quidem totum opus debeam habere com- 
pletum amodo in antea usque per totum mensem septem- 
bris proxime venturum vel antea. Vos autem mihi dare 
et solvere promisistis yperpera cretensia centum et non 
aliquid aliud, que quidem sunt illa que dicta quondam 
domina Anna dimisit per suum testamentum pro pictura 
dicte ecclesie. De quibus habui a vobis yperpera LX, reli- 
qua vero yperpera XL quando complevero dictum opus. Si 
igitur etc. Pena yperperorum L, contractu firmo. 


Testes. Franciscus et Iohannes Fradelo. Co. Fo. Iohannes 
et C. Ashuano. Complere et dare. 


On the same day [28 April 1422]. I, Georgios Mavrianos, 
painter, resident of Chandax, with my successors, make pub- 
lic to all of you, commissioners of the lady Anna Correr, and 
to your successors, that I promise you and I am pleased to 
paint at my expense the entire church called Holy Savior, 
which is situated in the middle of the other churches located 
in the village called Kitharida, by executing pictures of the 
Holy Savior and some other images of saints as we have 
agreed. Indeed, I should finish all this work starting from 
now until the end of the month of next September or even 
earlier. Therefore, you have promised to give me and pay me 
a hundred Cretan hyperpera and nothing else, since this is 
the amount left by the aforementioned lady Anna through 
her testament for the painting of the aforementioned church. 
From this [amount], I have already received from you sixty 
hyperpera, and I will receive the remaining forty hyperpera 
when I finish the aforementioned work. Therefore, etc. I sign 
the agreement under penalty of fifty hyperpera. 


Witnesses: Franciscus and Ioannes Fradelo. Co. Fo. Ioannes 
and C. Ashuano. Completed and released. 
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DOC. 5 


13 OCTOBER 1422 


CHANDAX 


Contract of wall-painting employment for the Church of the Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa between the painter 
Konstantinos Gaitanas and the hieromonk Neophytos Paschales. 


A.SV., Notai di Candia, b. 23 [Giovanni Longo], fol. 104v [249v] 


Eodem die [XII mensis Octubris 1422]. Manifestum 
facio ego Costas Gatana, pinctor, habitator burgi 
Candide, ac premitto cum meis heredibus, tibi, papati 
Neofito Paschali, yeromonacho, habitatori monasterii 
Sanctorum Apostolorum de Cato Carcasia, et tuis suc- 
cessoribus, depingere totam ecclesiam predicti monasterii 
Sanctorum Apostolorum, videlicet ut quantum spectat ad 
muros, omnibus expensis, coloribus ac prestamentis meis, 
excepta tamen calcem, quamquidem tu ponere debeas. Ita 
quod in dicta ecclesia specialiter infrascriptas pincturas, 
videlicet omnes ystorias Novi Testamenti, que grece dicun- 
tur Despotiches Eortes, ac omnes ystorias Dei Genetricis 
et omnium Sanctorum Apostolorum, necnon etiam ysto- 
riam Iudicii, que grece dicitur Deftera Parusia, quam 
quidem ystoriam depingere debeam in loco dicte ecclesie 
ubi vocatur Schutari. In reliquo vero spacio dicte eccle- 
sie si quid fuerit pingere debeam omnes illas ystorias seu 
pincturas honestas atque denotas, que mihi videbuntur. 
Quod quidem opus Deo favente incipere debeam a quinto 
decimo die, mensis Aprilis proxime venturis mihi illoque 
taliter continuare qui nunquam absque tua licentia illud 
dimitteri debeam donec ipsum percomplevero. Tu vero 
toto tempore quo in dicto operi laboravero, tenens mihi 
faceri expenses victus competentur iuxta mandatum con- 
ditionem mihi quem dari pro mea solutione sive premio 
dicti mei laboris, yperpera Cretensia centum octuaginta 
quinque hoc modo, videlicet yperpera vigintiquinque per 
totum mensem Novembrem proxime venturis, et restum 
eorum in perficione dicti operis, si ipsum estate proxime 
venturis perficero. Verum si illud in dicta estate non perfi- 
ciam, tunc tenueris mihi dare medietatem resti dictorum 
denariorum, et reliquam medietatem statim cum dictum 
opus preficero, hac in super declaratione apposita, que quo- 
tienscumque pro predicto operi dicte ecclesie mihi opus fue- 
rit illuc venire atque me huc reddire cum quibusvis rebus 
meis opportunis, semper venire atque redire debeam, 
omnibus tuis expensis. 


Ego vero suprascriptus papas versa vice sum conten- 
tus de predictis omnibus et singulis predictorum. Et 
premitto effectualiter attendere et observare omnia et 
singular suprascripta modo et forma predictis. Si quis 
igitur etc. Pro pena yperpera XXV, contractu firmo 
manente. 


Testes. suprascripti. Complere et dare. 


On the same day [13 October 1422]. I, Konstantinos 
Gaitanas, painter, resident of the suburbs of Chandax, with 
my successors, make public and I promise to you, Neophytos 
Paschales, priest and hieromonk, resident of the monastery 
of the Holy Apostles in Kato Karkasa, and to your successors, 
to paint the entire church of the aforementioned monastery 
of the Holy Apostles, namely as much as fits on the walls, 
all at my expense, with my colors and supplies, except for 
the limestone, which, indeed, you are obligated to provide. 
Therefore, I am obligated to specifically execute the follow- 
ing subjects, viz., all the stories from the New Testament that 
in Greek are called “Despotikes Eortes, all the stories of the 
Holy Mother of God, and all the Holy Apostles, as well as 
the subject of the Last Judgment, which in Greek is called 
“Deftera Parousia” and which I have to paint in that place of 
the aforementioned church called “Schutari.” In the remain- 
ing part of the aforementioned church, if there is any at all, 
I am obligated to paint all those respected and well-known 
subjects of my choice. Therefore, God willing, I should start 
my work on the 15th of next April and continue with it in 
such a way that I will never quit it without your permission 
until I have completed it. During the whole time that Iam 
doing the aforementioned work, you are obligated to cover 
the expenses for my food according to my needs and to give 
me as my payment, namely, as remuneration for my afore- 
mentioned works, 185 Cretan hyperpera in this way: namely, 
twenty-five hyperpera until the end of the coming month of 
November and the rest at the completion of the aforemen- 
tioned work, if I have finished it by next summer. But if I have 
not finished it in said summer, you will have to give me half 
of the rest of said money and the other half as soon as I have 
finished said work. By this way, in accordance with the state- 
ment above, with regard to my aforementioned work at said 
church, whenever it is necessary for me to come thither and 
to return hither with all my necessary things, I must always 
come and return all at your expense. 


In turn, I, the aforementioned priest, am satisfied with each 
and every one of the aforementioned things. And I promise 
to effectively attend to and respect all the aforementioned par- 
ticulars in the aforesaid manner and form. If anyone then, etc. 
I sign the permanent agreement under penalty of twenty-five 


hyperpera. 


The abovementioned witnesses. Completed and released. 
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